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In  large  businesses  and  small,  in  banks,  industries  and  government  offices — the 
widespread  use  of  Burroughs  figuring  and  accounting  machines  provides 
excellent  career  opportunities  for  trained  operators. 

More  and  more  schools  are  offering  students  the  advantages  of  both  acquaint¬ 
ance  and  skill  training  on  Burroughs  machines. 

Their  courses  are  keyed  to  present-day  demands,  making  good  use  of  the 
practical  training  aids,  texts  and  programs  developed  by  Burroughs  through 
up-to-the-minute  contacts  with  business  and  industry. 

For  complete  information  on  Burroughs  machines, 
training  aids  and  programs  for  the  classroom,  call 
your  nearest  Burroughs  office,  or  write  direct  to 
Burroughs  Educational  Division,  Burroughs  Adding 
Machine  Company,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 

FIGURING,  ACCOUNTING  AND  STATISTICAL  MACHINES 
NATIONWIDE  MAINTENANCE  SERVICE  •  BUSINESS  MACHINE  SURRLIES 


To  request  more  information  you  may  wish  to  use  the  check-coupon  on  pa^e  310. 
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ODAY’S  professional  literature,  we  are  glad  to  say, 
contains  many  such  statements  as:  “Every  business-education 
teacher  must  have  business  experience.”  The  rostrums  at  our 
conventions  echo  the  same  theme:  “Teachers  must  be  able  to 
perform  the  duties  for  which  they  give  training.”  Everywhere 
we  hear  the  advice  that  teachers  should  seek  occupational  ex¬ 
perience,  should  work  in  offices  or  stores,  should  demonstrate 
that  they  can  perform  as  well  as  inform. 

These  statements  are  right.  The  business  teacher,  if  he  is 
to  do  a  fully  competent,  fully  professional  job  of  teaching  for 
business,  should  be  able  to  do  a  fully  competent,  fully  profes¬ 
sional  job  of  working  in  business. 

But  w’e  have  another  idea  on  that  subject. 

There  is  one  hazard  in  today’s  get-a-job  concept,  a  hazard 
of  which  we  have  observed  no  warning  in  the  literature  and 
the  addresses:  Such  experience  gives  the  teachers  only  the 
employee  point  of  view.  That  point  of  view  is,  of  course,  one 
that  they  need  to  have.  They  should  know  what  their  stu¬ 
dents  will  face,  what  problems  they  will  meet,  what  procedures 
they  will  be  expected  to  observe,  what  behavior  patterns  are 
normal. 

But  teachers  ought  to  get  the  other  side  of  the  story,  too: 
the  employer  point  of  view. 

I  F  EVERY  business  teacher  could  be  in  charge  of  an  office  or 
store — or  even  just  one  employee — for  a  week  during  some 
summer’s  vacation,  he  would  find  the  experience  a  revelation, 
for  responsibility  weighs  heavily. 

Responsibility  requires  an  executive  to  set  up  schedules  and 
dead  lines;  makes  him  fume  when  the  employee  dallies  and 
wastes  time;  makes  him  fight  to  control  his  temper  when  his 
secretary  says,  “Sorry,  I  didn’t  get  that  sentence”;  makes  him 
glare  when  he  discovers  a  ruinous  error  in  a  letter  awaiting 
his  signature;  makes  him  furious  when  he  sees  a  prospective 
customer  turned  aside  flippantly;  makes  him  angry  when  it  is 
found  that  his  employee  has  casually  slipped  away  from  his 
post  at  the  moment  he  is  urgently  needed.  Experience  as  an 
executive,  no  matter  how  minor  the  function,  gives  the  teacher 
a  whole  new  perspective. 

That  perspective  is  just  as  important  as  any  other.  It 
shows  the  teacher  the  genuinely  grave  need  for  raising  our  class¬ 
room  standards  of  performance  and  production.  We  need 
lose  but  one  customer  because  our  employee  does  not  know 
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this  issue 
of  the  B.E.W. 

Many  thanks  to  all  you 
thousands  who  sent  us  your 
collections  of  business  let¬ 
ters!  The  winners  of  this 
professional  but  dollar- 
earning  contest  are  named 
on  page  259. 

•  •  • 

We’re  afraid  that  we  are 
going  to  owe  you  an 
apology:  this  issue  of  the 
B.E.W.  is  cram  full  of 
things  you  will  want  to  clip 
and  post  on  your  classroom 
bulletin  boards. 

From  page  291,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  you’ll  want  that 
“How  to  Study’’  guide. 

From  pages  262  to  265, 
you’ll  want  all  those 
“strange’’  typewriter  key¬ 
boards. 

From  the  center  pages, 
you’ll  want  the  exciting  in¬ 
formation  about  this  year’s 
International  Bookkeeping 
Contest. 

And  of  course  you’ll 
want  the  Wits  and  Wags 
and  cartoon  from  page 
309! 

•  •  • 

If  you’re  one  of  those 
“eyes  toward  the  future’’ 
teachers,  you’ll  be  snipping 
gotta-keep-forever  articles, 
too,  like  these: 

Satlow’s  article  on  the 
values  of  teacher  inter¬ 
visitation,  page  266. 

Another  Q-SAGO  model 
lesson  unit,  page  293. 
(This  series  for  elemen¬ 
tary  business  teachers  be¬ 
gan  in  October,  and  W'ill 
continue  all  this  year  and 
next ! ) 

Commandment  Five  for 
shorthand  teachers,  page 
288. 

Business  Law  Test 
Three,  on  page  286. 

•  •  • 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
sometimes  wonder  if  we 
ought  to  bother  to  staple 
the  magazine  at  all! 


how  to  answer  a  question,  or  one  idea  because  our  stenographer 
was  too  far  behind  to  catch  our  full  dictation,  to  realize  that 
developing  “vocational  competency”  is  much  more  than  meet¬ 
ing  mere  minimal  “entrance  requirements.”  A  single  miscalcu¬ 
lation  in  an  account  takes  hours  to  correct.  One  letter  that 
has  to  be  retyped  may  miss  the  last  delivery  of  the  mail,  may 
undo  a  sales  campaign  of  months. 

A  ND  so  w’e  suggest  as  a  future  goal :  Let  every  business 
teacher,  when  he  has  had  his  work-experience  on  the  employee 
level,  seek  next  some  executive  experience.  Let  him  come  face 
to  face — just  once — with  the  frustration  and  hopelessness  that 
businessmen  feel  when  employees  are  incompetent  and  poorly 
trained.  Then  the  teacher,  when  he  returns  to  his  classroom, 
will  work  for  and  drive  for  and  press  for  and  demand  and 
GET  better  performance  and  higher  production. 

It  takes  just  one  brief  experience  as  an  executive  to  make 
one  realize  that  a  little  “entering  wedge”  skill,  a  little  “pre- 
vocational”  training,  is  not  enough. 


Professional  Report 

EDUCATION’S  FRIENDS 

In  addition  to  the  allies  that  educa¬ 
tors  have  recently  found  in  the  National 
Advertising  Council  and  the  textbook 
publishing  industry  (see  page  276  for 
details  of  their  “Crisis  in  Education” 
program),  another  powerful  agency  has 
recently  lent  its  weight  to  the  cause  of 
education. 

"Fhe  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  through  its  Committee  on  Education,  has  ex¬ 
panded  its  educational  research,  increased  the  number  of  local 
education  committees  from  275  to  1,100  (an  increase  of  300 
per  cent  in  the  past  two  years),  and  has  issued  a  number  of 
reports  in  both  films  and  print  that  point  up  educational  prob¬ 
lems,  suggest  action,  and  emphasize  the  practical  need  for 
such  action. 

“Responsibility — the  F'ourth  ‘R’  in  Education”  is  the  title  of 
one  report.  “Education — an  Investment  in  People”  is  the  title 
of  both  a  pamphlet  and  a  slide  film  that  illustrate  the  results 
of  the  numerous  surveys  sponsored  by  the  Chamber;  and  an¬ 
other  slide  film,  “Money  Is  Not  Enough,”  shows  in  detail  how 
civic  interest  and  responsibility  can  effect  the  fullest  utilization 
of  every  dollar  spent  for  education. 

LOOKING  FORWARD 

What  do  Detroit  school  administrators  see  for  that  city’s 
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educational  program  of  five  or  ten  years  hence?  We  quote 
from  a  report  featured  in  Detroit  Schools,  in  which  the  super¬ 
intendent  points  out,  “The  majority  of  school  children  today 
do  not  continue  their  education  in  college.  This  means  that 
tomorrow’s  educational  program  must  include  further  expan¬ 
sion  and  adaptation  of  the  curriculum  to  meet  the  day-to-day 
needs  of  the  individual  pupil  who  either  doesn’t  complete  his 
high  school  education  program  or  who,  upon  graduation,  plans 
to  go  directly  into  a  job.’’ 

TYPING  TOURNEYS 
Early  announcement  of  two  typewriting  contests: 

Tenth  Annual  Artistic  Typing  Contest,  with  a  portable 
typewriter  as  first  prize  and  numerous  medal  awards.  Write 
Julius  Nelson,  4006  Carlisle  Avenue,  Baltimore  16,  for 
complete  details. 

Sixteenth  Annual  “Every  Pupil"  Contest,  with  trophies 
and  school  banners.  This  contest  is  sponsored  by  the  National 
Catholic  High  School  Typists  Association.  Write  Reverend 
Matthew  Pekari,  O.F.M.  Cap.,  St.  Joseph’s  College  and 
Military  Academy,  Hays,  Kansas,  for  contest  information. 

NEW  SERVICE  MAGAZINE 
Newest  journal  for  business  educators  is  Collegiate  News 
and  Views,  published  for  instructors  of  business  and  economic 
subjects  in  colleges  and  universities  by  the  South-Western  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  The  magazine  is  a  quarterly  and  is  edited 
by  Charles  D.  Sisley.  Volume  I,  No.  1,  issued  in  October, 
included  articles  concerning  testing  in  accountancy,  collegiate 
communication  courses,  developments  in  retail  training,  and 
collegiate  news.  College  instructors  may  receive  the  new  maga¬ 
zine  free  by  sending  thier  names  to  the  publisher,  201  West 
Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati  2. 

STUDYING  THE  OFFICE  WORKER 
The  American  ’Management  Association,  meeting  in  New 
York  for  its  autumn  convention,  devoted  much  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  time  to  the  problems  of  improving  office  workers’  morale 
and  production. 

“Private  companies  have  not  done  a  very  good  job  in  making 
employment  attractive  to  people,”  admitted  R.  O.  Yearick, 
vice-president  of  Westinghouse.  “Only  39  per  cent  of  our 
white-collar  workers  are  satisfied — why,  over  half  of  America’s 
business,  professional,  and  w'hite-collar  workers  would  rather 
work  for  the  Government  than  for  private  business.  We  must 
use  every  effort  to  impress  on  our  employees  that  the  rewards 
to  be  obtained  from  their  own  initiative,  energ>%  and  efforts  are 
the  best  economic  security  anyone  could  have.” 

Other  speakers  addressed  the  same  problem  and  offered  many 
suggestions,  among  them: 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  rewards  workers  for  money 
and  timesaving  suggestions.  Prudential  has  received  25,000  such 
ideas  from  workers,  31  per  cent  of  which  have  been  adopted,  with 
a  saving  of  $900,000  for  the  company.  Awards  of  $97,000  have  been 
given  to  the  originators  of  the  ideas. 


the  B.E.W. 
U 125  years  ago 

Starting  1923  right, 
Agnes  E.  Smith  gave  some 
mnemonics  for  the  short¬ 
hand  vow’el  sounds: 

A -circle:  Nat  calmly  ate. 
E-circle:  Six  red  eels. 
0-hook:  Bob  owns  a 
pony  called  Joe. 

oo-hook:  Buddie  and  Lu¬ 
lu  cooked  the  food. 

•  •  • 

Speaking  in  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  W.  F.  Oswald 
(“Most  Accurate  Typist  in 
the  World”)  told  teachers: 
“Insist  upon  perfect  copy 
from  the  very  start.”  That 
w'as  1923  for  you! 

•  •  • 

Humor,  1923:  As  a 
young  lady  of  dazzling 
charms  walked  past  a 

venerable  Justice  at  a  re¬ 
ception,  he  exclaimed, 
“What  a  beautiful  girl!” 

The  young  woman 
turned,  smiled  radiantly, 
and  said,  “What  an  excel¬ 
lent  judge!” 

•  •  • 

Editorial  comment:  “The 
real  secret  of  getting  re¬ 
sults  in  typing  is  to  teach 
it  and  demonstrate  it,  in¬ 
stead  of  letting  it  teach  it¬ 
self.” 

•  •  • 

“The  reason  teachers 

need  training  in  tests  and 
measurements  is  that  their 
estimates  of  what  pupils 
can  actually  do  is  only  be¬ 
tween  .45  and  .52  ac¬ 
curate,”  reported  J.  C. 
Morrison,  of  the  New 

York  State  education  de¬ 
partment. 

•  •  • 

Said  William  Bachrach: 
“We  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  we  must 
teach  children  instead  of 
subjects.” 

•  •  • 

All  of  which  sounds  fa¬ 
miliar,  doesn’t  it?  . 
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The  Meredith  Publishing  Company  instituted 
numerous  changes  in  employment  policy  and  in 
such  employee  services  as  improved  sick-leave 
plans,  health  and  accident  insurance,  social  activi¬ 
ties,  service  awards,  modernization  of  company 
cafeteria,  and  so  on.  Result:  improved  morale. 

Aetna  Life  is  reinstituting  its  prewar  wage  in¬ 
centives.  Aetna  defines  100  per  cent  efficiency  as 
the  rate  of  production  that  the  average  well-trained 


employee  should  be  able  to  maintain  throughout 
the  day  without  undue  fatigue.  When  the  worker 
reaches  70  per  cent  of  that  100  per  cent  rate,  he 
becomes  eligible  for  a  bonus;  for  each  per  cent  of 
production  over  70  per  cent,  the  worker  receives  a 
bonus  of  one  per  cent  of  his  base  salary.  Result: 
already  employee  earnings  are  up  30  per  cent — ^but 
the  company  actually  saved  20  per  cent  in  de¬ 
creased  production  costs! 


COLLEGIATE 
APPOINTMENTS 

Elizabeth  Melson  from  Stevens 
College,  to  staff  of  the  Secretarial 
Department  of  the  Whitewater 
(Wisconsin)  State  Teachers  College 
.  .  .  Genesa  Long,  from  Follansbee 
(West  Virginia)  High  School,  to 
Russell  Sage  College,  as  an  instruc¬ 
tor  in  merchandising  .  .  .  Mrs. 

Katherine  Maness  Unsworth,  graduate  of 
Simmons  College  in  1937  and  since  that  time 
with  the  L.  Bamberger  and  Company,  to  the 
New  York  University  School  of  Retailing  .  .  . 
Mary  Stella,  from  Redstone  High  School,  Re¬ 
public,  Pennsylvania,  to  staff  of  the  School  of 
Commerce,  at  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.,  Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. 

James  W.  MacDonald,  formerly  superinten¬ 
dent  of  schools  in  Batavia,  Ohio,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  personnel  director  at  Wilmington  (Ohio) 
College,  to  post  of  professor  of  Commerce  and 
director  of  Placement  at  Grove  City  (Pennsyl¬ 
vania)  College.  As  professor  of  Commerce, 
Mr.  MacDonald  takes  the  place  of  Professor 
E.  H.  SuMRALL,  active  leader  in  the  Tri-State 
Business  Education  Association,  who  has  re¬ 
signed;  and,  as  placement  officer,  he  relieves 
Professor  R.  G.  Walters  of  this  responsibility, 
so  that  Professor  Walters  may  resume  full-time 
classwork. 

Stella  D.  Yates,  from  Friend’s  University, 
Wichita,  Kansas,  to  the  staff  of  Dr.  Etta  C. 
Skene  at  the  Shippensburg  (Pennsylvania) 
State  Teachers  College  .  .  .  Frank  Liguori, 
from  Business  Training  College,  to  graduate  as- 
sistantship  in  the  Business  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Additions  to  the  staff  of  Dr.  James  M. 
Thompson,  at  the  Eastern  Illinois  State 
Teachers  College,  Charleston,  Illinois:  Dr. 
Stanley  C.  Robinson,  former  lieutenant  com¬ 
mander,  as  an  associate  professor;  and  James  F. 
Giffin,  Bertrand  P.  Holley,  and  Lela  M. 
Johnson,  as  instructors. 

Robert  E.  K.  Rourke,  promoted  from  as¬ 
sociate  headmaster,  Pickering  College,  Newmar¬ 


ket,  Canada,  to  headmaster  of  the 
school,  succeeding  Joseph  McCul- 
LEY,  who  recently  accepted  an  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Canadian  Federal  Penitentiaries, 
in  charge  of  training  and  education. 
.  .  .  Joseph  H.  Young,  after  an 
absence  of  five  years  for  military 
service  and  graduate  study,  to  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Miami,  Florida,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Secretarial  Studies  Department. 

Dr.  Ray  G.  Price,  nationally  known  con¬ 
sumer-education  expert,  from  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  to  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education  at  the 
University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  (effective  January 
1).  To  Doctor  Price 
goes  the  distinction  of 
inaugurating  a  complete 
program  of  business 
teacher  training,  both 
graduate  and  under¬ 
graduate,  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  where  he  will  be 
director  of  business  edu¬ 
cation  with  the  rank  of 
Associate  Professor  of  Education. 


BUSINESS  APPOINTMENTS 

Henry  E.  Nelson,  graduate  of  the  Valley 
City  (North  Dakota)  State  Teachers  College, 
business  teacher  in  North  Dakota  for  many 
years,  and  a  former  sergeant  major  of  a  bom¬ 
bardment  group,  from  his  position  on  the  staff 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
to  the  staff  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company. 
Mr.  Nelson  has  taken  the  place  of  Robert  Pax 
(who  resigned  to  accept  a  position  as  registrar 
of  the  Ventura  Junior  College)  as  field  repre¬ 
sentative  for  Southern  California  and  Arizona. 

William  C.  White,  graduate  student  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  former  business 
teacher  at  the  Franklin  (Pennsylvania)  High 
School,  and  naval-officer  veteran  of  the  war  in 
the  South  Pacific,  to  the  staff  of  the  Gregg  Pub- 
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lishing  Company  as  a  field  representative  for 
western  Pennsylvania. 

PERSONALITIES 

Personal  Achievement.  Mrs.  Viola  L.  Cox, 
business  teacher  of  secretarial  subjects  at  the 
Jamaica  Vocational  High  School,  New  York 
City,  is  author  of  a  new  book,  W ealth  Through 
Education  (Stephan-Paul  Publishers,  New 
York:  1947,  331  pages,  $3.75). 

In  Wealth  Through  Education,  Mrs.  Cox 
shows  the  social  importance  of,  greater  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity  and  prescribes  a  remedy  for 
the  current  high  cost  of  higher  education,  which 
is  eliminating  so  many,  too  many,  capable  Amer¬ 
icans  from  the  classroom:  She  would  make  it 
possible  for  young  persons,  from  ten  to  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  to  borrow  “educational  loans” 
from  banks,  payable  twenty  years  later.  The 


Mrs.  Viola  L.  Cox,  educational  engineer. 


loans  would  be  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  same  way  that  fha  loans  are 
now  guaranteed. 

Mrs.  Cox  justifies  and  implements  her  sug¬ 
gestion  down  to  the  finest  detail,  so  that  Dr. 
Willis  A.  Sutton,  Superintendent  Emeritus  of 
Schools,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  says  in  his  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  book,  “The  plan  presented  in  W ealth 
Through  Education  shows  how  this  (providing 
sufficient  funds  to  make  all  our  people  pro¬ 
ducers)  may  be  accomplished  in  a  manner  to 
give  equal  educational  opportunity  to  all.” 

Mrs.  Cox,  educated  at  Hunter  College  and 
Columbia  University,  has  held  various  positions 
in  the  New  York  City  school  systems  for  the 
past  twenty  years.  She  devoted  ten  years  of 
research  and  study  to  developing  the  book. 

Leave  of  Absence.  Dr.  Sidney  E.  Ekblaw, 
from  his  post  as  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Geography  at  the  University  of  Kansas  City,  on 
sabbatical,  is  enjoying  the  opportunity  to  re¬ 
search  and  write  in  California.  Address:  2735 


Acacia  Road,  Sun  Valley  Estates,  Walnut  Creek, 
California. 

Indian  Puh-Kow.  E.  O.  Fenton,  president 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Business,  Des 
Moines,  was  initiated  into  the  Otoe  Indian  tribe 


Chief  Joseph  Sunatona  (left),  of  the  Otoe  Indian 
tribe,  presents  tribal  headdress  to  E.  O.  Fenton 
and  names  him  Puh-Kow. 


during  his  attendance  at  the  recent  convention 
of  the  Southwestern  Business  School  Association 
in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  The  name  Puh-Kow, 
meaning  “The  Wise  One,”  and  tribal  member¬ 
ship  were  conferred  on  Mr.  Fenton  for  out¬ 
standing  achievement  in  business  education. 

Both  Mr.  Fenton  and  his  school  were  honored 
in  the  November  issue  of  Iowa  Business  maga¬ 
zine  in  a  feature  article  entitled  “A.  I.  B., 
Iowa’s  Employment  Center.”  A  large  picture 
of  the  school  appeared  on  the  cover,  and  pictures 
of  the  school  and  the  school’s  basketball  team 
and  of  Mr.  Fenton  accompanied  the  article. 

PROMOTIONS 

Robert  Finch,  supervisor  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  schools  of  Cincinnati,  has  been 
given  the  added  duties  and  title  of  director  of 
Adult  Education,  in  which  capacity  he  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  programs  of  6,000  students  en¬ 
rolled  in  13  adult-education  centers  in  Cincin¬ 
nati. 

Dorothy  M.  Johnson,  formerly  production 
editor  of  The  Business  Education  World, 
has  been  promoted  from  the  managing  editorship 
to  the  post  of  Editor-in-Chief  of  The  Woman 
magazine. 

Twelve  New  York  City  teachers  have  passed 
the  extremely  difficult  examinations  for  First  As¬ 
sistant  (department  head)  in  New  York  City 
high  schools  and  have  received  their  licenses  and 
new  appointments. 
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Accounting.  Harold  Baron,  Lafayette  High 
School;  Joseph  Gruber  (editor  of  this  year’s 
Yearbook  of  the  Commercial  Education  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  City  and  vicinity),  Cen¬ 
tral  Commercial  High  School;  Albert  L.  Mor¬ 
rison,  Forest  Hills  High  School;  and  Solomon 
C.  Steinfield,  Lane  Technical  High  School. 

Stenography.  Sherwood  H.  Friedman,  Cen¬ 
tral  Commercial  High  School;  Edward  R. 
Gleichenhous,  Bronx  Vocational  High  School ; 
Edward  D.  Kramer,  Wadleigh  High  School; 
Winifred  J.  McMahon,  Erasmus  High 
School;  Catherine  M.  Murphy,  Port  Rich¬ 
mond  High  School;  Mary  M.  Reed,  New 
Utrecht  High  School;  Ella  S.  Salitan,  Pros¬ 
pect  Heights  High  School;  and  David  G. 
Schorr,  Commerce  High  School. 


DOCTORATES 

The  following  persons  have  recently  been 
awarded  doctorates  by  the  School  of  Education, 
New  York  University,  with  specialization  in 
Business  Education: 


Julius  M.  Robinson,  Ed.D.,  State  Teachers 
College,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

Stanley  C.  Robinson,  Ed.D.,  State  Teachers 
College,  Charleston,  Illinois. 

Lewis  R.  Toll,  Ed.D.,  State  Normal  (Illi¬ 
nois)  University. 

Herman  G.  Enterline,  Ph.D.,  Indiana 
University,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

Mrs.  Esther  M.  Sandry,  Ed.D.,  Central 
Commercial  High  School,  New'  York,  New 
York. 

Since  1926  there  have  been  74  doctoral  de¬ 
grees  conferred*  on  persons  specializing  in  busi¬ 
ness  education  at  the  nyu  School  of  Education. 

BEREAVEMENT 

The  sudden  death  of  Walter  White, 
western  representative  for  the  H.  M.  Rowe 
Publishing  Company,  on  November  16,  came 
as  a  shock  to  his  many  West  Coast  friends. 
Just  a  week  before  his  death,  Mr.  White,  who 
w  as  well  known  and  respected  as  a  progressive 
educator,  had  been  chairman  of  an  educational 
meeting  of  business  educators  in  Arizona. 


EASTERN  MEETING 

With  the  conventions  of  the  nbta, 

NAACS,  AVA,  and  SBTA  Completed, 
the  next  big  meeting  to  draw  wide 
attention  will  be  the  annual  Easter¬ 
time  convention  of  the  Eastern  Busi¬ 
ness  Teachers  Association,  scheduled 
for  Philadelphia  in  March. 

President  Walter  E.  Leidner, 
reflecting  on  the  tremendous  success 
of  last  year’s  Golden  Jubilee  Con¬ 
vention  (when  the  ebta,  then  known 
as  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers 
Association,  celebrated  its  fiftieth 
birthday),  has  already  initiated  action  for  this 
year’s  program. 

Invited  Suggestions.  For  one  thing,  Presi-* 
dent  Leidner  invited  all  members  to  submit  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  program.  (This  invitation  was 
included  in  a  mailing  for  membership  renewals 
addressed  to  all  former  members.) 

Appointed  Membership  Chairmen.  Chairmen 
of  state  membership  committees  were  announced 
as  long  ago  as  last  November.  Dues  will  be 
received  by  Treasurer  Rufus  Stickney  and 
by  the  following  state  chairmen:  Arthur  G. 
Long,  Girls’  High  School,  Boston,  Massachus¬ 
etts;  Elizabeth  Slack,  Bacon  Academy,  Col¬ 
chester,  Connecticut;  Mary  V.  Gallagher, 
High  School,  Nashua,  New  Hampshire;  Mrs. 
Agnes  C.  Sbavey,  Maine  School  of  Commerce, 
Auburn,  Maine;  Theodore  R.  Parsell,  High 
School,  Bridgeville,  Delaware;  Harry  Q. 


Packer,  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Charlestown,  West  Virginia; 
Mrs.  Suzette  Beale  Tyler,  Jef¬ 
ferson  High  School,  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia;  and  William  B.  Ervin,  West 
Side  High  School,  Newark,  New 
Jersey. 

Announced  Convention  Leaders. 
To  important  convention  posts,  Mr. 
Leidner  and  his  Board  of  Directors 
have  assigned  the  following  chair¬ 
men  :  C.  J.  Street,  Kensington 
High  School,  Philadelphia,  Associ¬ 
ate  General  Chairman,  assisted 
by  A.  S.  Benner,  Lower  Merion  High  School, 
Ardmore,  Pennsylvania;  Helen  C.  Galla- 
CHAN,  Temple  University,  Banquet  Commit¬ 
tee,  assisted  by  John  Wallace,  Beaver  Col¬ 
lege;  Howard  Strouse,  Gratz  High  School, 
Philadelphia,  Administrative  Committee,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Arthur  Hertzfeld,  South  Philadel¬ 
phia  High  School;  Mark  H.  Quay,  Gratz 
High  School,  Philadelphia,  Publicity  Committee, 
assisted  by  Dr.  William  M.  Polishook,  Tem¬ 
ple  University;  Anita  M.  Taylor,  Prize  Com¬ 
mittee,  assisted  by  Helen  Kulp,  both  of  Lower 
Merion  High  School;  Gladys  Worth,  Print¬ 
ing  Committee,  assisted  by  Mrs.  R.  A.  Bless¬ 
ing,  both  of  Scott  High  School,  Coatesville, 
Pennsylvania;  and  Evelyn  Kulp,  High  School, 
Ambler,  Pennsylvania,  Registration  Committee. 

Dues.  Membership  in  the  ebta  (2)  entitles 
members  to  a  copy  of  the  joint  ebta-nbta  Year- 
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This  Typewriter  Is  Too  Low 

The  typist  must  droop  her  shoulders  and  hunch  over 
the  machine.  A  sharp,  brisk  stroke  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible.  Her  fingers  snag  the  keys  in  the  row  above.  She 
pushes  keys  down,  holds  them  down,  jams  keys,  locks 
keybars,  gets  many  “mashed”  and  smudged  characters. 
At  the  end  of  a  day,  she  is  exhausted.  Her  back  aches. 
Her  production  has  been  low  because  her  efficiency  has 
been  handicapped.  Low  desks  handicap  learners,  too. 


This  Typewriter  Is  Too  High 

The  typist  must  raise  her  shoulders  to  an  unnatural 
height  or  suspend  her  arms  in  a  strained  position.  She 
is  uncomfortable.  She  makes  many  errors  on  the  lower 
row  of  keys,  the  space  bar,  and  the  shift  keys.  Typing 
numerals  requires  her  to  raise  her  whole  hand.  By  noon 
she  is  tired,  her  neck  is  stiff,  and  her  shoulders  ache. 
The  production  of  this  typist  is  lower  than  necessary.  If 
a  student  is  handicapped,  his  progress  will  be  slow. 


This  Typewriter  Is  Exactly  Right 

The  upward  slant  of  the  typist’s  forearm  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  keyboard — 30  degrees.  To  quote  a  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  study,  she  types  more,  with  less 
fatigue,  and  with  fewer  errors.  Being  able  to  sit  natu¬ 
rally  erect,  she  can  use  a  “clawing”  stroke,  can  obtain 
maximum  leverage  on  the  keys,  can  hold  her  head  and 
eyes  naturally,  and  can  keep  her  hands  close  to  the  key¬ 
board.  Students  progress  faster  when  “exactly  right.” 

The  Adjustable  Typing  Desk 

makes  it  possible  for  each  of  your  students  to 
adjust — by  a  simple  twist  of  a  knob — his  type¬ 
writer  to  the  “exactly  right”  position  for  him. 

Give  your  students  the  “exactly  right”  desk — 
an  adjustable  one!  Equip  your  room  with 
efficiency-building  typing  desks. 

Send  Coupon  lor  Iniormation  Today 

Hammond  Desk  Company  BEW  i 

5248  Hohman  Avenue  Jan  | 

Hammond,  Indiana  I 

Please  send  me  at  once  information  about:  | 

□  Adjustable  Typinjf  Desk  illustrated  I 

G  Other  adjustable  desk  models  ^  ■ 

□  Research  on  correct  typewriter  height  | 

Name  .  I 

I 

School  .  * 

Address  . .  ■ 


To  request  more  information,  you  may  wish  to  use  the  check-coupon  on  page 
JANUARY,  1948 
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Officers  of  the  Eastern  Business 
Teachers  Association  (seated)  are: 
Bernard  A.  Shilt,  secretary;  Walter 
E.  Leidner,  president;  Catherine  B. 
Dwyer,  vice-president;  and  Rufus 
Stickney,  treasurer. 

Board  of  Directors  (standing)  is  com¬ 
posed  of:  Bruce  F.  Jeffery,  Dr.  Helen 
Reynolds,  Clark  F.  Murdough,  Fran¬ 
ces  Doub  North,  and  Dr.  James  R. 
Meehan. 


book  (which  sells  for  $2.50  to  nonmembers),  a 
subscription  to  the  American  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Quarterly,  and  full  convention  privileges. 

GOOD  PROMOTION 
The  B.E.W.  receives  many  announcements 
of  business-education  meetings,  but  rarely  do 
those  announcements  indicate  why  business 
teachers  should  attend.  An  exception  was  the 
duplicated  announcement  distributed  by  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Section  of  the  California  Business  Educa¬ 
tors  Association. 

“Attend  the  meeting,”  the  circular  urged, 

“where  you  will  have  a  chance  to:  Hear  experts 
representing  the  various  fields  of  business  edu¬ 
cation.  .  .  .  Know  what  businessmen  say  about 
the  training  we  are  giving.  .  .  .  Learn  what  is 
new  in  equipment  and  machines  in  business  edu¬ 
cation.  .  .  .  Exchange  ideas  with  your  fellow 
teachers.  .  .  .  Get  acquainted  with  what  other 
schools  are  accomplishing.” 

TEACHER  TRAINERS 
The  National  Association  of  Business 

Teacher-Training  Institutions  will  meet  at  the 
Hotel  Claridge  in  At¬ 
lantic  City,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  February  20 
and  21. 

The  two-day  meet¬ 
ing,  according  to  plans 
evolved  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Board  in 
Columbus  on  Novem¬ 
ber  8,  will  follow  this 
schedule : 

Friday  Morning:  Ma¬ 
terials  and  methods  for  teaching  basic  business 
education  in  the  secondary  school  (an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  program  on  basic  business  edu¬ 
cation  conducted  at  the  1947  meeting).  Friday 
Luncheon:  Group  luncheon,  w’ith  a  guest 
speaker.  Friday  Afternoon:  Preparation  of 
teachers  for  basic  business  education.  Saturday 
Morning:  Presentation  and  discussion  of  an  ex¬ 


perimental  project  to  be  conducted  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary-School  Principals;  annual  business 
meeting. 

Reservations  for  hotels  in  Atlantic  City 
should  be  made  early,  reminds  the  president, 
Dr.  Margaret  Ely,  of  the  Margaret  Morrison 
Carnegie  College  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  Pittsburgh. 

NAACS  COMMITTEE 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  National 
Association  of  Accredited  Commercial  Schools 
has  announced  the  appointment  of  an  Advisory 
Committee  to  confer  and  advise  on  standards 
and  policies  of  the  Association.  Members  in¬ 
clude;  Dr.  J.  Frank  Dame,  noma  Education 
Director;  Dr.  Elvin  S.  Eyster,  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity;  Dr.  McKee  Fisk,  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company;  Dr.  J.  Andrew  Holley,  Oklahoma 
A.  &  M.;  Dr.  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  University 
of  Pittsburgh;  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Trytten,  prin¬ 
cipal,  University  High  School,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan. 

“The  Association  is  honored,”  says  President 
Sanford  L.  Fisher,  “to  have  the  interest  and 
co-operation  of  the  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee.” 

First  meeting  of  the  new  group  was  held  on 
December  28,  just  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
convention  of  the  naacs  in  St.  Louis. 

STATE  OFFICERS* 

Newly  elected  leaders  of  the  business-educa¬ 
tion  sections  of  state  educational  associations 
include: 

Arkansas.  RoY  Weedin  (Russellville),  presi¬ 
dent;  Sarah  L.  Green  (Wilson),  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Mrs.  Ruth  Powell  (North  Little 
Rock),  secretary;  and  Helen  Menard 
(Helena),  treasurer.  Mr.  Weedin  and  Mrs. 
Powell  were  both  re-elected  to  their  posts. 

Kansas.  Mary  Poundstone  (Hutchinson), 
president;  Harold  L.  Royer  (Emporia),  vice- 
president;  and  Pearl  F.  Reeve  (Sterling),  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 


Dr.  Margaret  Ely 
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JUST  PUBLISHED! 


Personal  Typing 

By  Alan  C.  Lloyd 


Personal  Typing  is  just  off  the  press — a  "spanking"  new  text  that's  written  from  cover  to 
cover  expressly  for  personal-use  typing.  It  offers  a  sound  basic  sklll-bullding  program 
and  personal-typing  applications  that  are  practical,  meaningful,  sensible — notes,  term 
papers,  personal  letters,  minutes  of  meetings.  Invitations,  personal-business  letters, 
programs,  manuscripts,  and  so  on. 

I 

This  attractive  book,  organized  in  three  parts  subdivided  Into  50  units  of  work,  makes  ample 
provision  for  a  one-semester  course.  It  uses  modern,  successful  practices  for  building 
typing  skill.  Here  are  just  a  few  of  them: 

'jIV  Early  pressure  practice  in  timed  writing. 

Preview  practice  on  words  and  phrases. 

Special  warmup  materials  to  develop  momentum. 

Use  of  identical  copy  for  building  and  applying  skill. 

Job  analysis  method  of  working  out  applications. 

Personal  Typing  offers  many  unique  and  refreshing  features  In  the  way  of  textbook  design  and 
production.  For  example,  directions  to  the  student  and  the  materials  that  the  student 
types  are  printed  and  Illustrated  on  the  same  page  throughout  Part  I.  The  student 
sees  exactly  what  his  work  Is  to  look  like:  there's  no  doubt  about  what  he  is  to  do; 
and  the  easy  Instructions  always  tell  "why"  as  well  as  how  to  do  it. 

If  you  are  teaching  a  course  In  personal  typing  or  con¬ 
template  doing  so.  Investigate  this  brand-new  text  for 
your  classes.  In  content  and  presentation,  from  page  one 
through  page  ninety,  it's  written  for  personal-use  classes, 
with  a  sound  program  of  basic  skill-building  and  praciical 
personal-typing  applications.  Write  our  nearest  office. 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  16  Chicago  3  San  Francisco  2 
Boston  16  Dallas  I  Toronto  5  London,  W.C.I 

To  request  more  information  you  may  wish  to  use  the  check-coupon  on  page  310. 
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Nebraska.  Gertrude  Knie  (Lincoln),  presi¬ 
dent;  M.  C.  Rockwell  (Lincoln),  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  and  Jane  Fairchild  (Fairbury),  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

Tennessee  (Eastern  Section).  George 
Wagoner  (Knoxville),  president;  Mae  Wal¬ 
ker  (Harrogate),  vice-president;  and  Betty 
Briant  (Friendsville),  secretary-treasurer. 

ISBE  DIVIDENDS 

Members  of  the  International  Society  for 
Business  Education  received  two  professional 
dividends  recently:  the 
first  copy  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Review  for 
Business  Education  dis¬ 
tributed  in  America 
since  the  war,  and  the 
news  that  the  1949  bi¬ 
ennial  International 
Congress  on  Business 
Education  will  be  held  in  this  country. 

The  June  issue  of  the  Review,  a  distinguished 
illustrated  magazine  containing  professional  ar¬ 
ticles  written  in  English,  French,  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  German,  is  edited  by  Dr.  A,  Latt, 
director  of  the  permanent  bureau  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  in  Zurich,  Switzerland.  Two  articles, 
on  business  teacher  training  and  retail  training 
in  Switzerland,  have  been  translated  from  the 
German  for  American  readers  by  Dr.  Herbert 
A.  Tonne,  vice-chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Division 
of  ISBE.  Another  article,  on  teaching  methods, 
has  been  translated  from  the  Spanish  by  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Rodriguez,  head  of  the  Spanish  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company.  These 
translations  have  been  mailed  to  isbe  members 
with  their  June  Review. 

One  of  the  biggest  activities  of  isbe  is  its 
biennial  Congress.  Arrangements  to  bring  the 


1949  Congress  to  New  York  City  have  been 
announced  by  John  A.  Zellers,  chairman  of 
the  American  division  (and  vice-president  of 
Remington  Rand,  Inc.) ;  so,  American  leaders 
will  soon  have  the  opportunity  to  meet  per¬ 
sonally  the  international  leaders  in  business  edu¬ 
cation  abroad. 

BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATION 
At  the  recent  convention  in  Tulsa  of  the 
Southwestern  Private  Schools  Association,  the 
members  of  the  Association  voted  to  merge  with 
the  Midwestern  Business  Schools  Association. 
If  the  merger  is  approved  hy  members  of  the 
latter  group  in  their  March  25-27  meeting  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  the  two  organizations 
will  be  combined  and  will  sponsor  two  conven¬ 
tions  annually:  one  in  the  North  in  the  spring 
and  one  in  the  South  in  the  fall. 

New  officers  of  Southwestern  elected  in  Tulsa 
are  Clyde  J.  Phillips  (president  of  the  South¬ 
west  Business  University,  Houston),  president; 
Jerry  E.  Platt  (Platt  School  of  Secretarial 
Training,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri),  vice-president; 
and  Mrs.  Corinne  S.  Wilson  (Business  Pre¬ 
paratory  School,  Wichita,  Kansas),  secretary- 
treasurer. 

ALABAMA 

Meeting  in  Montgomery,  the  Alabama  As¬ 
sociation  of  Business  Colleges  re-elected  its 
president  and  vice-president  and  elected  new  of¬ 
ficers.  Leaders  for  1947-1948  are:  F.  A.  Mc¬ 
Cartney,  president;  John  I.  Griffith,  vice- 
president;  R.  W.  Massey,  secretary-treasurer; 

B.  R.  Winstead,  R.  A.  Alverson,  Mrs.  Sarah 

C.  Hornug,  and  S.  E.  Callaway,  directors. 
The  Association  also  instituted  a  new  public- 

relations  program:  joint  advertising  through 
radio  and  newspaper  media  in  Alabama. 


POINTS  OF  VIEW 

L.  B,  Drach,  of  the  Strietmann 
Biscuit  Company,  gave  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  NOMA-ites  the  following  two 
definitions: 

“An  office  manager,  as  defined  by 
a  salesman,  is  a  stuffed  shirt  w'ho 
sits  at  a  desk  dealing  all  day  long 
with  figures.  He  is  admittedly 
smart  with  figures,  so  smart  that 
he  can  juggle  them  around  to  get  any  desired 
answer,  usually  to  the  detriment  of  the  sales¬ 
man.  .  .  .  His  chief  pleasures  in  life  are  cutting 
off  credit  (always  of  the  salesman’s  best  cus¬ 
tomer),  making  payroll  deductions,  and  finding 


errors  in  expense  accounts,  all  of 
which  diversions  afford  him  keen 
delight.  He’s  a  cold  and  unsympa¬ 
thetic  character,  and  ink  and  ice 
water  flow  in  his  veins.  .  .  . 

“On  the  other  hand,  a  salesman, 
as  defined  by  an  office  man,  is  a 
loud-mouth  .  .  .  who  has  nothing  to 
do  but  ride  around  the  country  in 
luxury  cars  or  trains  calling  on  a 
few  buyers,  all  of  them  fine  fellows  who  invari¬ 
ably  welcome  him  with  open  arms  and  can’t  wait 
to  sign  the  order.  The  passing  days  and  nights 
are  filled  with  expensive  luncheons,  dinners,  and 
nightclub  parties,  at  which  he  spends  an  outra- 
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geous  and  unnecessary  amount  of  money  en¬ 
tertaining.  .  .  .  He  is  a  sharpshooter.” 

business  tests 

“Build  a  better  mousetrap.  ...”  The  Na¬ 
tional  Business  Entrance  Tests  sponsored  by 
KOMA  are  gaining  an  international  reputation : 
noma’s  educational  officer,  Dr.  J.  Frank  Dame, 
has  reported  that  orders  for  sample  sets  have 
reached  him  from  points  as  far  distant  as 
Greece,  India,  Portugal,  South  Africa,  and 
Brazil. 

The  idea  behind  the  tests  is  the  issuance  of  a 
certificate  that  all  businessmen  will  recognize  as 
a  testimonial  of  efficiency,  a  certificate  compar¬ 
able  to  the  diploma  or  license  of  other  workers. 
Each  year  a  new  set  of  tests  is  prepared  and 
administered  by  businessmen  or  educators  at 
testing  “centers.”  The  following  questions  and 
answers,  recently  published  by  noma,  are  ex¬ 
planatory: 

Q.  Who  may  establish  a  testing  center? 

A.  Any  qualified  teacher  in  any  school,  and  any 
office  supervisor  or  office  manager. 

Q.  What  are  the  tests? 

A.  Skill  tests  for  five  specific  office  jobs:  typist, 
bookkeeper,  calculating-machine  operator,  stenog¬ 
rapher,  and  general  clerk  (including  filing). 

Q.  What  are  the  tests  in  Fundamentals  and 
General  Information  that  all  testees  must  take? 

A.  The  Fundamentals  test  includes  English, 
arithmetic,  general  business  knowledge,  and  so  on; 
the  General  Information  test  includes  general 
knowledges — for  example,  that  which  comes 
through  everyday  reading. 

Q.  What  is  the  charge,  and  why? 

A.  A  $1  charge  is  made  for  each  skill  test;  the 
Fundamentals  and  General  Information  tests  are 
included  in  this  fee.  The  charge  is  made  be¬ 
cause  the  whole  program — printing,  mailing,  cor¬ 
recting,  certifying,  and  so  on — must  be  self-sup¬ 
porting. 

Q.  Who  pays  the  fee? 

A.  In  some  cases,  schools;  in  other  cases,  the 
individual  taking  the  test;  in  a  few  cases,  noma 
chapters  appropriate  funds  for  this  purpose. 

More  complete  details  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Doctor  Dame  at  2118  Lincoln- 
Liberty  Building,  Philadelphia  7. 

SUMMER  INSTITUTES 
Last  summer’s  office-management  workshop, 
sponsored  by  noma  and  the  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  was  so  successful  that  plans  are  already 
being  made  to  conduct  such  institute  meetings  in 
five  universities  next  summer. 

Larry  E.  Isaacson,  chairman  of  the  noma 
Institutes  Committee,  is  directing  the  planning 
activities;  moreover,  he  says,  “  .  .  .  and  plan¬ 
ning  will  be  extended  to  future  years,  for  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  Institute  will  be  a  continu¬ 
ing  activity  of  noma.” 


Prize  Winners 

in  our  Business  Letter  Contest 

First  Prize  $50 — Sister  St.  Thomas  of  Cori, 
C.N.D.,  Catholic  High  School,  Water- 
bury,  Connecticut 

Second  Prize  $25 — Miss  Marjorie  Fitch,* 
Sherwood  Secretarial  School,  Pater¬ 
son,  New  Jersey 

Third  Prize  $15 — Miss  Mary  Margaret 
Brady,  Madison  College,  Harrison¬ 
burg,  Virginia 

Fourth  Prize  $10 — Miss  Tressa  G.  Sharpe, 
Horace  Mann  High  School,  Gary, 
Indiana;  and  Sister  Mary  Louis, 
S.N.D.,  Central  Catholic  High  School, 

'  Toledo,  Ohio.  (Tie) 

Additional  $5  Prizes 

Miss  Mabel  C.  Adams,  Rural  High  School, 
Pierceville,  Kansas 

Miss  Kathleen  Berger,  Simmons  College, 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Miss  Gladys  Cantrell,  Manatee  County 
High  School,  Bradenton,  Florida 
Mrs.  Josephine  Cooke,  Public  Schools,  Sus¬ 
quehanna,  Pennsylvania 

Miss  Euline  Dallas,  Public  Schools,  Effing¬ 
ham,  Illinois 

Miss  Mary  Dearen,  Woodlawn  High  School, 
Birmingham,  Alabama 
Mrs.  D.  E.  Johnston,  Manitoba  Commercial 
College,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada 
Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Kieffer,  West  High 
School,  Madison,  Wisconsin 
Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Pruitt,  Franklin  Town¬ 
ship  School,  Wanamaker,  Indiana 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Seeman,  Saint  Euphrasia  School, 
Memphis,  Tennessee 

Sister  Clare,  St.  Bartholomew  School,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois 

Sister  Mary  Catherine,  I.H.M.,  St.  Anthony’s 
High  School,  Long  Beach,  California 
Sister  Mary  Laurentia,  O.S.B.,  Cathedral 
High  School,  Crookston,  Minnesota 
Sister  Mary  Louise,  Mary  Immaculate 
School,  Ossining-on-Hudson,  New  York 

Honorable  mention  was  awarded  to  116 
contestants;  and,  as  a  token  of  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  co-operation,  a  complimentary 
copy  of  “Selections  from  the  Story  of  Short¬ 
hand,”  by  John  Robert  Gregg,  has  been 
mailed  each  one. 
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SHORTHAND 
CROSSWORD 
PUZZLE 

Dear  BEW  :  Miss 
Watkins’s  excellent  ar¬ 
ticle  about  shorthand 
games,  December,  page 
226,  leads  me  to  think 
that  BEW  readers  may 
be  interested  in  a  game 
that  I  have  found  popu¬ 
lar  among  my  students. 

1  duplicate  copies  of 
a  crossword  puzzle  and  distribute  them  to  my 
first-year  pupils.  The  one  shown  may  be 
solved  by  learners  who  have  completed  the  first 
eight  units  in  the  Manual.  Once  students  have 
tried  such  a  puzzle,  they  are  eager  to  compose 
their  own ;  many  have  voluntarily  prepared  them 
for  their  classmates.  Once  students  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  Manual,  a  teacher  can  use  any 
standard  crossword  puzzle  and  merely  substi¬ 
tute  shorthand  for  the  printed  keys. 


I  found  the  puzzle  to  be  a  fine  motivating  de¬ 
vice  and  am  sure  that  any  teacher  with  origi-  ■ 
nality  and  initiative  can  discover  many  uses  for 
and  variations  of  shorthand  crossword  puzzles.  • 
Felix  Shular 

Shawnee-Mission  High  School 
Merriam.  Kansas 

ONES  WE  OVERLOOKED 

Dear  BEW;  I  notice  an  omission  on  page 
166  [list  of  state  and  city  supervisors,  No¬ 
vember — Editor'[,  The  list  of  Los  Angeles  super¬ 
visors  should  include  the  name  of  Mr.  P.  W. 
Thelander,  Supervisor  of  Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion.  Both  Mr.  Thelander  and  I  are  located 
at  451  North  Hill  Street,  Los  Angeles  12,  as 
is  also  Mr.  George  DaVall.  The  address  for 
Mr.  John  Given  is  correct  [1205  West  Pico 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  15]. 

The  BEW  is  carefully  read!  The  list  immedi¬ 
ately  brought  local  inquiry  to  me  as  to  whether 
we  had  moved  back  to  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  Building. 

Your  magazine  is  “tops.” 

Jessie  Graham,  Los  Angeles 
Supervisor  of  Business  Education 
(Adult  and  Foe.  Ed.  Division) 

Dear  BEW:  .  .  .  that  I  am  listed  as  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Business  Education  in  Easton,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  I  believe  that  Miss  Kathryn  Newman 
now  has  my  former  position. 

Clayton  H.  Hinkel 
State  Teachers  College 
Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania 

WASHINGTON 

Dr.  Anne  D.  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  formerly 
dean  of  studies  and  di¬ 
rector  of  medical-secre¬ 
tarial  training  at 
Georgetown  Junior 
College  has  opened 
the  Anne  McLaughlin 
School  for  Medical 
Secretaries,  at  1413 
Park  Road,  N.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Doctor  McLaughlin,  who  has  done  graduate 
work  at  Harvard,  M.  I.  T.,  Columbia,  Ford- 
ham,  Georgetown,  and  Catholic  University,  re¬ 
ceived  her  doctorate  from  the  latter  institution. 
She  is  well  known  in  educational  circles,  being 
president  of  the  regional  association  of  Deans  of 
Women  at  present,  and  having  been  an  officer 
in  several  junior  college  associations. 

The  new  school  is  open  for  young  women 
with  high  school  or  college  education  who  arc 
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looking  for  opportunities  of  service  in  hospital, 
clinical,  and  doctors’  offices.  The  school  has 
two  18-week  semesters  of  offerings  in  medical 
terminology,  shorthand,  and  science,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  secretarial  courses. 

ALABAMA 

The  Wheeler  Business  College,  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  Alabama,  has  been  purchased  by  Dr.  Ben¬ 
jamin  R.  Haynes  and  Mr.  Laurence  Lau- 
tenbach. 

Doctor  Haynes,  nationally  known  author  of 
numerous  articles  and  textbooks  in  business  edu¬ 


cation  and  at  present  national  chairman  of  the 
Educational-Professional  Committee  of  noma, 
has  for  ten  years  been  head  of  the  Department 
of  Business  Education  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee.  He  is  resigning  this  post  to  assume 
the  active  management  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Lautenbach,  who  recently  left  the  Army 
Air  Corps  with  the  rank  of  major,  has  been  in 
the  private-business-school  field  for  some  seven¬ 
teen  years.  Since  his  return  from  the  service, 
Mr.  Lautenbach  has  been  head  of  the  Ac¬ 
counting  Department  of  the  Knoxville  (Ten¬ 
nessee)  Business  College. 


WHAT  FILMS  TO  SHOW? 

The  B.E.W.  frequently  receives 
inquiries  from  readers  who  want  an 
up-to-date  business  education  film 
bibliography.  “We  have  projectors 
now,”  they  write;  or,  “We  will  soon 
have  a  slide  projector”;  and  they 
ask  “What  films  should  we  show?” 

In  this  column,  the  B.E.W.  has 
tried  to  review  the  newest  films  and 
to  publish  information  about  other 
visual  material  available.  In  its 
articles,  too,  the  B.E.W.  tries  to  inform  readers 
of  bases  for  selecting  and  using  films.  So,  our 
first  recommendation  has  usually  been  to  scan 
back  issues  of  the  B.E.W. 

To  know  what  films  are  immediately  avail¬ 
able,  however,  it  is  recommended  that  visual- 
minded  teachers  of  business  subjects  obtain  the 
catalogues  of  the  leading  producers  and  dis¬ 
tributors.  Such  catalogues  list  all  films  avail¬ 
able,  tell  the  type  (sound,  silent,  motion,,  color, 
strip,  sound-strip,  and  so  on)  of  each  film,  de¬ 
scribe  the  content  of  each,  and  indicate  the 
rental  or  purchase  price. 

The  cover  pages  of  three  such  catalogues  are 
shown  here: 

BEVA  (Business  Education  Visual  Aids), 
104  West  61  Street,  New  York  23,  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  sources  of  business-educa¬ 
tion  films. 

Coronet  Instructional  Films,  65  E.  South 
Water  Street,  Chicago  1,  Illinois.  Producers 
.  of  films  on  many  subjects.  Coronet  has  six  busi¬ 
ness-education  films. 

City  College  Business  Film  Library,  17 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  10.  This  cata¬ 
logue,  listing  principally  the  numerous  in-service 
training  films  of  business  houses  and  including 
a  great  number  of  high  interest  to  teachers  of 
business  organization  and  administration  and 
salesmanship,  is  currently  being  revised. 

Not  shown  here,  but  equally  desirable,  is  the 
catalogue  of  the  Castle  Films,  30  Rockefeller 


Plaza,  New  York  20,  New  York. 

Another  reliable  source  of  film  in¬ 
formation  is  the  special  service  of¬ 
fered  by  Mr.  Edward  T.  Scho¬ 
field,  Librarian,  Department  of 
Visual  Aids,  Board  of  Education, 
Newark,  New  Jersey.  For  10  cents, 
one  may  obtain  a  current  film  bib¬ 
liography;  for  $1,  be  kept  informed 
of  all  new  films. 

VISUAL  LEGISLATION 

Florida.  At  the  most  recent  assembly  of  the 
Florida  State  legislature,  aid  for  education  for 
the  next  biennium  was  increased,  including  a 
sum  of  money  specifically  set  aside  for  visual  in¬ 
struction — approximately  $1  for  each  pupil  in 
the  state. 

Oklahoma.  The  Oklahoma  legislature,  too, 
has  made  mandatory  more  attention  to  visual 
aids.  By  action  of  the  legislature,  a  division  of 
audio-visual  education,  to  be  headed  by  a  co¬ 
ordinator,  is  set  up  within  the  state  department 
of  public  instruction,  and  a  state  film  depository 
is  created  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  The 
legislators  also  authorized  local  school  systems 
to  spend  money  for  audio-visual  education  and 
appropriated  $125,(X)0  to  get  the  plan  into  action. 


me 
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Will  Your  Students  Meet 
“Strange”  Keyboards? 

STELLA  WILLINS 
Manager,  School  Department 
Royal  Typewriter  Company 


T  HE  kind  of  keyboard  your  students  will 
use  in  the  business  world  is  largely  dependent 
on  the  kind  of  business  they  enter  after  they 
have  completed  the  training  you  are  giving 
them  now. 

That  attractive,  dark-haired  girl  in  your 
class  may  find  a  secretarial  position  in  a  large 
hospital.  Probably  she  w’ill  use  a  medical 
keyboard. 

*^1  he  talkative  blonde  who  sits  in  the  second 
row  next  to  the  window  may  decide  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  job  she  has  been  offered  with  a  large 
export  company.  If  so,  she  will  use  one  or  a 
number  of  different  foreign  keyboards. 

I  he  boy  by  the  door  w^ants  to  break  in 
with  an  engineering  concern.  In  all  likeli¬ 
hood,  he  will  do  his  typing  on  a  mathematical 
keyboard. 

You  are  doubtless  schooling  these  and 
others  of  your  young  people  to  become  ex- 


Use  a  Palm  Tabulator? 


pert  typists  on  a  keyboard  that  we  will  call 
the  Standard  American  Keyboard  No.  105. 
This  keyboard  offers  a  great  variety  of  type 
styles  but  most  often  features  pica,  elite,  or 
Gothic  type.  This  keyboard  is  an  84-charac¬ 
ter  keyboard  embracing  the  26-letter  alphabet, 
all  the  necessary  numerals,  important  punctua¬ 
tion  marks,  and  common  business  symbols.  It 
is  the  keyboard  most  of  your  students  will  use 
in  business. 

Need  for  Alertness 

But,  teachers  should  alert  students  to  key¬ 
boards  with  which  they  may  be  confronted  in 
special  businesses  or  professions.  On  first 
jobs,  many  business-course  graduates  are 
thrown  off  guard  by  a  few  simple  substitutions 
on  the  keyboard. 

Take  the  case  of  a  young  stenographer  I 
know,  w'hose  first  job  was  with  a  large  firm 
in  downtown  Boston.  After  the  boss  had 
given  her  her  first  assignment,  the  girl  sat 
down  at  her  typewTiter  and  eagerly  completed 
the  transcription  in  the  first  rush  of  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Not  wishing  to  lose  a  moment  in 
impressing  the  boss,  she  did  not  proofread  the 
letter.  After  all,  she  could  feel  a  mistake,  she 
knew;  and  there  had  been  none.  She  did  not 
realize  that  the  company’s  work  required 
several  character  substitutions  on  the  key¬ 
board.  When  she  struck  the  hyphen  key,  she 
typed  a  degree  sign.  When  she  depressed  the 
key,  she  got  a  minus  sign  instead.  The 
dictation  had  involved  both  these  keys  several 
times. 

4'his  is  an  understandable  situation.  The 
stenographer  had  mastered  so  thoroughly  the 
keyboard  on  which  she  was  trained  that  her 
fingers  were  motivated  accordingly.  Because 
she  was  especially  good  on  a  regular  key¬ 
board,  she  had  not  hesitated  for  a  moment. 

Fortunately,  this  is  not  a  difficult  adjust¬ 
ment  for  the  typist  in  cases  of  this  sort.  She 
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Use  the  92-Gharacter  “Tariff’’  Keyboard? 


^  •ooooooooooo 

92  Character.  OOOOOOOOOdd^ 

OOOOOOO0#09 

Courtesy  of  the  Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Inc. 


will  orient  herself  to  several  keyboard  changes 
quickly  rather  than  continue  making  need¬ 
less  errors.  A  mistake  similar  to  the  one 
just  related  is  conceivable  when  a  stenog¬ 
rapher  happens  upon  a  typewriter  equipped 
with  a  keyboard  that  w’as  formerly  standard, 
such  as  the  No.  2.  On  the  No.  2  there  is  no 
double  comma;  a  question  mark  replaces  the 
comma  in  the  upper  case.  Undoubtedly, 
there  are  many  No.  2  keyboards  on  type¬ 
writers  still  giving  excellent  service  in  busi¬ 
ness  offices.  So,  typists  joining  organizations 
in  which  these  machines  are  being  used  must 
be  cautious  about  setting  apart  phrases  in  a 
series  with  a  question  mark  instead  of  a 
comma ! 

Palm  Tabulator 

Sometimes  there  are  additions  to  the  key¬ 
board  in  a  business  office  which  will  confuse 
a  young  girl  or  boy  who  has  had  little  or  no 
office  experience.  A  good  example  of  such  an 
addition  is  the  Palm  Tabulator  Key,  which 
can  be  adapted  to  office  typewriters.  The 
Palm  Tabulator  Key  has  a  broad  palm  plate 
that  is  conveniently  located  in  the  front  right 
edge  of  the  typewriter  base,  adjacent  to  the 
shift  key  and  space  bar.  It  is  designed  to  be 
placed  on  typewriters  where  it  is  necessary  to 
do  work  requiring  frequent  tabulation,  such 
as  in  accounting-  and  billing-department 
work.  Its  position  makes  it  unnecessary  to  re¬ 
move  the  hands  from  the  keyboard,  insuring 
easier  and  faster  machine  operation.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  feature  to  be  sure,  but  one  that  will 
confuse  the  typist  who  does  not  know  how 
to  use  it. 

Special  Keyboards 

From  here  on,  our  story  broadens.  It  is 
possible  that  the  business-course  graduate 


might  be  asked  sometime  to  operate  any  one 
of  the  many  special  keyboards  constructed  for 
service  in  101  different  countries  all  over  the 
globe. 

There  is  a  distinctive  keyboard,  with  its 


Use  Special  Characters? 


MEDICAL  AMD 
PHABMACEUnCAL 

3  Dram 
3  O\ino» 

B  Prescribed 
3  Scruple 
fl  Huld 
Tit  Minim 
f  Arrows 

MATREMATICAI 
o  Degree  ^ 
t  Minute 
If  Second 

[3  Large  Square  Broket 
[]  Small  Square  Bradcet 
i  Plus  or  KQntis 
—  E^<d 
T  Division 
>  Greoter  Than 
<  Less  Thom 
ee  infinitT 
X  Integral 
y  Radioed  or  Root 
IT  Pi 

^/c  CuMc  Centimeter 
^  Milimetm 
Centimeter 
if  Theta 
I  Vertkxd 
::  As 

•%  Therefore  or  Heitoe 
*•*  Since  or  Because 
X  Perpendicular 
O  Circle 

X  An^ 

THongle 


FOBQGN  XETBOABD6 

••  Dioresis  (UmlouQ 
/V  Qrcumflex 
V  Inverted  Circumfles 
^  Acute  Accent 
^  Grove  Accent 

*  Cedilla 

^  Inverted  Interrogatko 
Point 

i  Inverted  Exdamatioo 
Mark 

9  Single  Quote 

*  Inverted  Single  Quote 
•f  Double  Quote 

4«  Inverted  Double  Quote 
Pound  Sterling  Sign 
..  Nya 

C  Polish  Hook 

UTElAtT  I 

51  Paragraph 
$  Section  Mark 
Caret 

For  Engineering  and  llothe> 
motical  purposes  we  can  fur 
nish  ezi>ooents. 

For  Medkod  purposes  we 
can  furnish  numetrds  to  be 
used  as  subscripts. 

For  Billing  purposes  we  eon 
furnish  froctioos  in  4dis.  8ths. 
16ths  and  32nds. 

Also  sln^  types  such  os: 
ea.ds,gr.  os,qt.nQ,yd.pe. 
and  so  forth. 


i 

$ 

* 
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CHECK  AND  VOUCHER 
No.  119 


o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o 
ooooooo#oo 


e  Small  Pin  Point — Upper  case. 
Pica  Gk>fhic  Caps — Lower  case 


own  symbols  and  its  own  letters,  for  Brazil, 
Canada,  Armenia,  France,  Holland,  Ger¬ 
many,  Russia,  Poland,  Italy,  Portugal,  Japan, 
Panama,  Palestine,  Switzerland,  and  Egypt — 
to  name  a  few  of  the  countries.  The  type¬ 
writers  with  Jewish  and  Arabic  characters 
even  have  the  carriage  traveling  from  left  to 
rights  reversing  the  normal  direction. 

Special  Symbols 

Keyboard  specialization  goes  still  farther 
because  different  types  of  work  require  special 
symbols  all  their  own.  Consequently,  key¬ 
boards  have  been  devised  that  contain  the 
strange  symbols  of  many  fields —  astronomy, 
telegraphy,  air  navigation,  electricity,  medi¬ 
cine,  pharmacy,  physics,  engineering,  chemis¬ 
try  and  biology,  and  others. 

Weather  Bureau,  statisticians,  librarians, 
mathematicians,  and  writers,  too,  have  key¬ 
boards  especially  designed  for  them. 

On  medical  and  pharmaceutical  keyboards, 
you  will  find  such  symbols  as  dram,  ounce 
prescribed,  scruple,  fluid,  minim,  and  arrows. 
Also  numerals  that  can  be  used  as  subscripts. 

Mathematical  keyboards  have  characters 
like  degree,  minute,  second,  large  square 
bracket,  small  square  bracket,  plus  or  minus, 
equal,  greater  than,  less  than,  infinity,  in¬ 
tegral,  radical  or  root,  pi,  cubic  centimeter, 
millimeter,  centimeter,  theta,  vertical,  as. 


therefore  or  hence,  since  or  because,  perpen¬ 
dicular,  circle,  similar,  angle,  and  triangle. 

Even  “Dead**  Keys 

On  foreign  keyboards,  you  find  such  un¬ 
common  signs  as  the  umlaut,  circumflex,  in¬ 
verted  circumflex,  acute  accent,  grave  accent, 
cedilla,  inverted  interrogation  point,  inverted 
exclamation  mark,  single  quote,  inverted  single 
quote,  double  quote,  inverted  double  quote, 
pound  sterling,  and  the  Polish  hook.  Many  of 
the  accent  symbols  are  actually  silent  or 
“dead”  keys.  For  example,  a  German  typing 
a  “u”  with  an  umlaut  first  depresses  the 
umlaut  "key.  Since  the  umlaut  is  a  dead  key, 
the  carriage  does  not  move  or  space.  He 
next  depresses  the  “u”  key  causing  the  “u”  to 
fall  directly  beneath  the  umlaut.  Now  the 
writer  has  typed  “ii”  as  desired  and  without 
back  spacing.  Keyboard  No.  137,  the  Inter¬ 
national,  combines  the  most  important  sym¬ 
bols  of  many  of  the  languages. 

For  literary  and  publishing  typists,  ther». 
are  symbols  like  the  paragraph,  section  mark, 
and  caret. 

Keyboard  Adaptations 

In  addition  to  the  keyboards  built  for  tht 
sciences  and  the  professions  and  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  there  is  another  group  of  keyboards 
that  your  students  are  even  more  likely  to 
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use  some  day.  These  keyboards  are  used  fre¬ 
quently  in  average  businesses  throughout  the 
country.  They  are  straight  check-writing, 

•  voucher,  and  billing  keyboards.  For  example, 
some  check  and  voucher  keyboards  have  small 
pin-point  type  in  the  upper  case,  the  perfora¬ 
tions  giving  protection  in  the  writing  of 
checks.  The  type  in  the  lower  case  is  pica 
Gothic  capitals.  On  this  keyboard,  there  are 
double  banks  of  numbers  just  like  the  letters. 

Special  Check-Writing  Keyboard  No.  87 
has  upper-case  numerals  that  write  above  the 
line.  This  keyboard  is  used  by  large  organi¬ 
zations  in  issuing  checks. 

Billing  Keyboard  No.  47  has  full  frac¬ 
tions  in  the  upper  case.  For  example,  7/8 
above  the  F,  11/16  above  the  Y,  5/8  above  the 
D,  and  7/12  above  the  B.  Also,  there  are 
a  number  of  shiftless  keyboards.  One  of  them 
is  Keyboard  No.  43,  with  capitals  only,  and 
with  just  42  characters.  It,  too,  is  used  for 
billing. 

Then  there  is  the  92-character  Tariff  Key¬ 
board  No.  165.  Many  of  the  extra  characters 
on  this  keyboard  are  timetable  symbols.  It  is 
used  by  railroads,  airlines,  and  shipping  com¬ 
panies. 

Type  Styles 

In  speaking  about  keyboards,  we  have  made 
reference  only  occasionally  to  type  styles.  We 
said  that  pica,  elite,  and  Gothic  were  the  most 
popular  and  the  most  commonly  used  types. 
We  said  that  Gothic  Pin-Point  was  used  for 
check-writing  protection.  There  are  several 
other  types  that  should  be  noted  because  of 
important  and  more  unusual  application. 

“Great  Primer”  is  a  type  with  great  legi¬ 
bility,  which  is  used  in  sight-conservation 
classes,  by  lecturers,  and  for  photo-offset  work. 

“Bulletin”  is  a  large  display  type,  which  is 
used  for  window  bulletins,  tags,  labels,  and 
notices. 

“Ampli”  is  another  large  type  and  the  most 
legible  of  all  type  faces;  therefore,  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  schools.  It  also  cuts  good 
stencils. 

So  considering  the  amazing  variety  of  type¬ 
writer  keyboards,  perhaps  it  might  be  a 
good  idea  to  describe  them  in  your  classes. 
You  may  benefit  today  your  students’  in-the- 
office,  on-the-job  performances  tomorrow. 


Bi  sim:ss  Edi cation 
World 


My 

Teachers ! 


by  a  High  School. 
Supervisor 


Talking 


TALKING  is  a  failing  common  to  all  types 
of  teaching.  For  every  visit  I  make  to  a  class¬ 
room  where  there  is  a  student  talking  (in  reci¬ 
tation),  I  visit  six  or  seven  classes  where  it  is 
the  teacher  who  is  talking. 

This  seems  to  justify  the  assumption  that  a 
majority  of  our  teachers  still  cling  to  the 
“pouring  into”  concept  of  teaching.  The  idea 
of  setting  a  situation  and  making  something 
come  out  of  the  student  to  react  to  that  situa¬ 
tion  has  not  progressed  as  much  as  we  had 
hoped. 

Whole  classes  are  stopped  in  typewriting  in 
order  that  the  teacher  may  interject  an  ex¬ 
planation  needed  by  only  two  or  three  students. 
In  shorthand  classes,  where  we  should  expect 
100  per  cent  student  response  at  all  time,  I  hear 
long  and  unnecessary  explanations  of  why  this 
or  that  factor  exists  in  the  system. 

Why  do  we  talk  so  much?  Psychologically,  I 
suppose,  because  we  want  to  dominate  the  situa¬ 
tion.  It  is  exercising  the  “power”  complex  in  a 
not-too-mild  way.  “Everybody  lay  aside  his  set 
now  while  I  explain  that  entry  on  March  17” 
may  sound  like  teaching;  but,  when  only  the  one 
student  directly  under  the  teacher’s  eye  is  any¬ 
where  near  that  point  in  his  work,  the  oration 
serves  only  to  allow  the  teacher  to  become  more 
important  than  the  learning. 

Talking  is  found  more  in  classes  of  lazy 
teachers  than  in  classes  of  energetic  teachers. 
Learnings  resulting  from  lectures  are  much  less 
permanent  than  those  resulting  from  pupil 
effort.  An  attack  of  laryngitis,  lasting  a  week 
or  so,  has  been  the  beginning  of  wisdom  for 
more  than  one  teacher! 

I  know  of  one  man  who  underwent  a  throat 
operation  last  year.  Although  he  is  just  now 
relearning  to  talk,  he  has  been  teaching  through¬ 
out  his  convalescence.  That  portion  of  his 
teaching  which  can  be  measured  by  objective 
testing  indicates  superior  results. 

As  his  speech  becomes  more  clearly  defined 
I  wonder  whether  he  will  discard  his  clear 
blackboard  instruction,  his  finely  worded  dupli 
cated  work  projects,  and  above  all  his  little 
notebook  on  whose  pages  he  used  to  write  in 
dividual  helps  for  students.  I  hope  notl 
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Teacher  Inter  visitation— 

Key  to  immediate  improvement  of  instruction. 


I.  DAVID  SATLOW 

Chairman,  Department  of  Accounting  and  Law 
Thomas  Jefferson  High  School 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

w  E  BUSINESS  educators  have  long 
agreed  that  the  resources  of  a  department 
should  be  at  the  disposal  of  all  its  members. 
Classroom  space,  equipment,  supplies,  re¬ 
sponsibilities — these  we  share,  and  share  alike ; 
but  we  have  seldom  realized  that  “resources” 
include  human  resources.  We  have  not  ap¬ 
preciated  the  contribution  that  teachers  can 
make  to  one  another. 

Every  supervisor,  in  his  visits,  has  noted 
teaching  that  is  outstanding — good  or  bad, 
but  nonetheless  outstanding.  Every  super¬ 
visor,  too,  has  wished  that  his  weak  teachers 
could  see  the  strong  ones  in  action.  But 
most  of  us  hesitate  to  plan  for  a  systematic 
program  of  intervisitation,  for  we  fear  teacher 
resentment  to  “invasion  of  privacy”  and  do 
not  like  the  adjustments  in  teacher’s  schedule 
sometimes  required. 

Yet,  if  conducted  democratically,  teacher 
intervisitation  can  be  the  most  effective  part 
of  a  program  of  in-service  training  and  can 
by  itself  bring  great  improvement  in  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  not  only  of  each  teacher  but  also  of 
the  department  as  a  whole. 

Sharing  Experiences 

Intervisitation  affords  an  opportunity  to 
study  a  device  or  a  technique  in  its  func¬ 
tional  situation.  Seeing  a  device  or  a  tech¬ 
nique  is  far  more  effective  than 
hearing  or  reading  about  it. 

The  teacher  who  is,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  faulty  in  his  adminis¬ 
tration  of  classroom  routines  or 
in  the  motivati(Hi  of  students  is 
likely  to  acquire  the  “know 
how”  sooner  by  visiting  a  col¬ 
league  who  has  mastered  these 
phases  of  instruction  than  he  is 
by  listening  to  an  elaborate 


discourse  or  by  reading  at  length  about  the 
methodology  in  which  he  is  deficient. 

An  intervisitation  program  becomes  an  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  creative  supervision,  for  it 
results  in  the  pooling  of  experiences  on  the 
part  of  staff  members.  Intervisitation  makes 
possible  the  raising  of  the  general  instruc¬ 
tional  level,  as  a  result  of  which  learning 
throughout  the  department  is  improved. 

Initiating  the  Program 

No  program  can  be  truly  successful  unless 
all  who  are  to  participate  in  it  consider  it 
desirable.  Consequently,  the  interest  of  all 
department  members  should  be  developed.  If 
the  teachers  recognize  that  the  program  meets 
a  long-felt  need,  their  active  co-operation  is 
assured,  and  the  program  is  likely  to  be  initi¬ 
ated  by  them. 

The  supervisor’s  part  is  a  very  delicate  one, 
but  it  might  be  played  at  a  conference  devoted 
to  the  im.provement  of  teaching,  where  the 
department  head  opens  the  subject  of  inter¬ 
visitation  by  pointing  out  that  he  learned 
many  of  his  best  devices  by  observing  teachers 
in  action.  He  might  implement  his  remarks 
by  indicating  some  of  the  unusual  devices 
that  have  thus  come  to  his  attention.  He 
would  then  invite  questions  and  discussion  by 
the  group.  Invariably  the  comment  would  be 
made,  “But  we,  as  classroom  teachers,  are 
not  in  a  position  to  observe  the  work  of  our 
colleagues.” 

The  chairman  might  counter 
with  a  question  as  to  whether 
department  members  would 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve  their  colleagues’  work. 
Several  will  say  that  they 
would  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  visit  other  teachers  for  the 
purpose  of  picking  up  little 
“tricks  of  the  trade.”  The  de¬ 
partment  head  can  raise  the 


TEACHERS’  MEETING 
Doctor  Satlow’s  topic,  “In* 
tervisitation,”  Is  now  so  Im* 
portant  that  candidates  for 
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In  New  York  City  hi^h 
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question  as  to  how  teachers  feel  about  having 
their  privacy  invaded  by  a  visit  from  one  of 
their  colleagues,  who  would  sit  in  the  rear  of 
the  class  and  listen  to  the  teaching  perform¬ 
ance.  The  probable  reply  would  be  that  there 
is  no  reason  for  any  resentment  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  being  visited,  as  all  would  bene¬ 
fit  from  such  a  program. 

While  the  foregoing  presentation  is  not  the 
only  method  of  initiating  the  program,  it  is 
used  as  an  application  of  the  teaching  principle 
of  motivation  to  a  supervisory  situation.  The 
problem  is  raised  by  the  chairman,  objections 
are  presented  by  him  at  proper  points  in  the 
discussion,  and  the  teachers  participate  in  the 
formulation  of  a  sound  working  philosophy. 
They  see  the  need  for  the  project  and,  through 
a  free  and  frank  discussion  of  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  plan,  decide  to  inaugurate  the 
program  and  overcome  the  obstacles  antici¬ 
pated  in  the  presentation  of  the  problem.  If 
the  program  is  presented  properly,  all  teachers 
will  engage  in  intervisitation,  as  no  one  per¬ 
son  has  attained  perfection  in  all  respects. 

Co-operation  of  Administration 

Before  agreeing  on  a  modus  operandi,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  consider  school  policy. 
In  some  schools  the  classroom  is  strictly  the 
teacher’s  domain,  there  is  no  invasion  of  the 
privacy  of  the  teacher  by  any  of  his  colleagues. 
In  such  a  case,  the  department  head  must 
“sell”  the  administration  on  the  values  of  a 
program  of  intervisitation.  Certainly,  fric¬ 
tion  will  be  avoided  if  the  consent  and  interest 
of  the  administration  is  obtained.  The  super¬ 
visor  may  find  that  certain  conditions  extend¬ 
ing  beyond  the  scope  of  his  departmental 
jurisdiction  are  to  be  considered.  He  would 
do  well  to  gain  the  sympathy  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  administration,  for  a  program  of 
this  kind  often  requires  that  teachers  be  re¬ 
leased  from  assignments  in  the  building  so 
that  they  may  be  free  for  intervisitation. 

Democracy  at  Work 

To  be  most  productive,  the  program  should 
be  voluntary  and  democratic. 

Teachers  should  be  permitted  to  select  the 
person  whom  they  wish  to  visit,  and  the 
teacher  whose  class  is  to  be  visited  should  con¬ 
sent  to  the  arrangement.  In  fact,  it  is  desir¬ 
able  that  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  do  the 


visiting  make  an  appointment  with  the  teacher 
whose  class  he  is  to  visit,  for  the  visitor  may 
have  some  special  reason  of  his  own  for  pre¬ 
ferring  to  have  a  class  entirely  to  himself. 

No  definite  prearranged  schedule  should  be 
set  up  by  the  department  head.  His  role 
consists  essentially  of  offering  suggestions  to 
the  weak  teachers  as  to  the  specific  phases  of 
their  teaching  performances  in  need  of  im¬ 
provement  and  of  recommending  the  person 
or  persons  to  be  observed  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  these  aspects  of  teaching.  His  obli¬ 
gation  is  solely  to  facilitate  the  functioning 
of  the  program.  He  should  be  ready  to  ad¬ 
vise  and  to  be  solicited,  but  he  should  not 
direct  specifically  the  time  and  place  of  visits. 

He  would  do  well  to  invite  teachers  to  visit 
his  own  classes.  By  doing  so,  he  indicates  to 
the  teachers  that  his  devotion  to  the  program 
is  not  mere  lip  service,  rather  one  that  is 
characterized  by  wholehearted  interest. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  for  the  chair¬ 
man  to  arrange  a  specific  schedule  calling  for 
a  definite  visit  at  a  definite  time  is  not  in 
keeping  with  democratic  principles  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  calls  for  a  democratic  approach  to 
departmental  administration. 

Purposeful  Visitation 

'I'o  be  productive  of  the  best  results,  each 
visit  should  have  a  specific  purpose.  The  hap¬ 
hazard,  aimless,  undirected  type  of  visit  is 
meaningless.  The  decision  as  to  the  person  to 
be  visited  will  depend  on  the  special  qualities 
lacking  in  the  visitor  and  possessed  by  other 
teachers.  The  department  head  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  indicate  to  the  teacher  who  desires  to 
visit  what  he  should  look  for  and  why.  In¬ 
stead  of  saying,  “Visit  some  department  mem¬ 
ber,”  or  “Observe  Mr.  B,”  the  department 
head  might  say,  “I  suggest  that  you  see  how 
Mr.  B  treats  the  problem  of  chorus  answers 
by  the  class” — if  chorus  answers  happen  to 
be  the  problem  facing  the  teacher  in  need  of 
improvement. 

An  even  more  effective  approach  might  be 
to  mention  casually  to  the  weak  teacher,  “I 
just  had  the  thrill  of  my  life.  I  observed  Mr. 
C  and  saw  demonstrated  in  his  class  the  finest 
Illustration  of  thought-provoking  questions  I 
have  ever  seen.  I  think  you  should  drop  in 
on  him  sometime  to  see  how  he  organizes  his 
questions  and  how  he  gets  the  pupils  to  re- 
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spond,  particularly  how  he  gets  them  to  ask 
thought-provoking  questions  that  he  himself 
does  not  answer  but  gets  the  rest  of  the  class 
to  answer.” 

When  the  teacher  walks  into  a  class  with 
no  specific  purpose  in  mind  other  than  to  “ob¬ 
serve,”  he  is  likely  to  miss  the  entire  point  of 
the  visit  or  to  concentrate  on  too  many  things 
for  any  of  the  items  to  impress  him  suf¬ 
ficiently.  But  when  the  teacher  is  trained 
to  look  for  one  thing  at  a  time,  he  develops 
his  power  of  observation — and  actually  learns 
something.  He  walks  out  enthusiastic  rather 
than  discouraged. 

The  duration  and  frequency  of  the  visits 
will  depend  on  the  needs  of  the  visitor.  The 
teacher  whose  major  weakness  consists  of  a 
failure  to  apportion  instructional  time  prop¬ 
erly  will  require  full-period  visits;  for  the 
teacher  in  need  of  guidance  in  the  disposition 
of  homework,  ten-minute  visits  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  or  the  end  of  the  period  will  suffice. 

Should  the  visits  be  arranged  for  classes  in 
grades  similar  to  those  taught  by  the  visitor? 
Not  necessarily.  The  exigencies  of  depart¬ 
mental  programming  are  the  best  guide  in 
this  matter.  By  and  large,  a  visit  will  be 
more  meaningful  if  it  is  confined  to  a  lesson 
the  visitor  himself  has  just  taught  or  is  about 
to  teach.  WTiere  this  is  not  feasible,  there  is 
still  much  value  to  be  derived  for  the  teacher 
weak  in  routine  administration,  questioning, 
or  pupil  participation  from  the  observation  of 
a  teacher  in  any  grade  who  is  strong  in  any 
of  those  phases. 

The  department  head,  through  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  individual  difficulties  faced  by  the 
teachers,  is  in  a  position  to  determine  which 
of  the  requirements  for  the  improvement  of 
teaching  can  be  disposed  of  early,  and  which 
of  these  requirements  can  be  deferred.  In 
other  words,  he  is  in  a  position  to  use  his 
sense  of  critical  judgment  in  applying  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  priorities  of  traits  calling  for  improve¬ 
ment.  In  the  light  of  this  system  of  priorities, 
he  proceeds  in  this  continuous  process  of  guid¬ 
ance  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  deficiencies 
in  teaching. 

Freedom  from  Formalism 

The  degree  of  teacher  participation  in  a 
program  of  this  kind  will  vary  inversely  with 
the  amount  of  formalism  identified  with  it. 
The  bane  of  most  educational  experimenta¬ 


tion  has  been  the  excessive  amount  of  clerical 
work  identified  with  it.  Formal  reports  seem 
to  have  the  effect  of  crushing  initiative  among 
the  members  of  the  profession.  When  the 
teacher  observed  knows  that  an  elaborate  re¬ 
port  is  to  be  filed  by  the  visitor,  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  on  his  part  to  abandon  his 
usual  type  of  teaching  performance  and  to 
“put  on  a  show,”  with  the  result  that  the 
visitor  is  presented  with  a  distorted  picture, 
one  that  he  can  rarely  carry  over  into  his 
own  practices.  The  visitor,  on  the  other  hand, 
becomes  so  weighed  down  with  the  burden  of 
writing  the  reports  that  intervisitation  be¬ 
comes  an  added  chore  to  an  already  crowded 
schedule.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  formalism  should  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  program.  Clerical  work  should 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  visitor  should 
be  encouraged  to  take  notes  but  should  not  be 
required  to  submit  any  reports  to  the  chair¬ 
man. 

How  shall  we  know  he  did  the  visiting? 
In  the  first  place,  professional  zeal  should  im¬ 
pel  him  to  do  the  visiting.  In  the  second 
place,  we  must  realize  that  the  most  carefully 
prepared  report  of  a  visit  is  of  no  value  when 
unaccompanied  by  any  perceptible  improve¬ 
ment  in  teaching.  The  department  head  who 
understands  educational  objectives  and  who 
subordinates  techniques  to  outcomes  will  be 
quick  to  discern  whether  or  not  the  teacher 
visited  his  colleagues — and,  what  is  more  im¬ 
portant,  how  effective  the  program  of  inter¬ 
visitation  has  proved  to  the  teacher. 

The  supervisor  who  nevertheless  insists  on 
written  evidence  of  visits  will  do  well  to  re¬ 
quire  nothing  beyond  a  brief  statement  on  an 


“I  wish  he’d  learn  how  to  ^et  a  point  across 
without  pounding  the  desk!” 
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index  card  giving:  (1)  name  of  visitor,  (2) 
name  of  visitee,  (3)  class  visited,  (4)  date  of 
visit,  (5)  topic  taught  or  purpose  of  visit. 
Adverse  comments  concerning  the  lesson  ob¬ 
served  are  definitely  out  of  place  in  this  pro¬ 
gram.  Otherwise,  the  program  is  likely  to 
engender  ill  feeling  that  begins  with  suspicion 
and  develops  into  accusations  of  “snooper- 
vision”  or  espionage.  When  a  condition  of 
this  kind  develops,  the  very  purpose  of  the 
program — co-operative  effort  on  the  part  of 
staff  members  toward  the  improvement  of  in¬ 
struction  within  the  department — is  defeated. 

The  program  will  move  smoothly  if  the 
visitor  enters  and  leaves  the  room  inconspicu¬ 
ously.  This  will  prevent  disturbing  or  dis¬ 
rupting  the  progress  of  the  class.  Under  no 
circumstances,  should  the  visitor  engage  in 
any  discussion  or  conversation  with  the  visi¬ 
tee  during  the  period ;  otherwise  the  visit  is 
likely  to  deteriorate  into  a  social  call,  with  a 
consequent  impairment  of  pupil  learning. 

Supervisor* s  Role 

As  far  as  possible,  the  supervisor  should  re¬ 
main  in  the  background  in  a  program  of  this 
kind.  Intervisitation  will  not  be  a  voluntary 
activity  if  the  department  head  arranges  the 
schedule  of  visits  and  accompanies  the  teacher 
in  his  visits.  When  a  visit  is  arranged  be¬ 
tween  the  two  teachers  concerned,  there  is  no 
feeling  on  the  part  of  either  teacher  that  the 
visit  is  being  imposed  from  above.  The  visi¬ 
tor  considers  it  a  rare  privilege  instead  of  an 
added  burden.  In  keeping  with  this  philoso¬ 
phy,  the  purpose  of  the  program  is  likely  to 
be  defeated  if  the  lesson  is  discussed  by  the 
two  teachers  in  the  presence  of  the  depart¬ 
mental  chairman;  discussion  is  in  place — but 
not  in  the  presence  of  the  chairman. 

Evaluation  of  the  Program 

After  a  time,  there  should  be  an  evaluation 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  intervisitation  pro¬ 
gram.  At  no  time  should  the  purpose  of  the 
project  be  lost  sight  of.  Why  was  this  pro¬ 
gram  embarked  on?  To  improve  instruction. 
In  his  supervisory  capacity,  the  chairman  will 
have  ample  opportunity  to  discover  whether 
the  lessons  of  the  visitor  show  any  improve¬ 
ment  as  a  result  of  visits.  In  his  rounds,  the 
department  head  can  determine  whether  the 
opportunity  to  observe  resulted  in  improved 
teaching  on  the  part  of  the  visitor. 


The  postvisitation  conference  and  the  for¬ 
mal  observation  report  by  the  supervisor  are 
two  instruments  at  the  disposal  of  the  super¬ 
visor.  He  can  subtly  correlate  these  with  the 
intervisitation  program.  If  Teacher  A’s  class¬ 
room  performance  shows  no  improvement  in 
a  phase  of  the  work  for  which  visits  to 
Teacher  B  were  recommended,  the  depart¬ 
ment  head  can  call  this  point  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  weak  teacher  both  orally  and  in 
writing.  When  this  is  done  gently  but  firmly, 
and  when  it  is  indicated  that  the  weakness  is 
related  to  poor  pupil  learning,  the  delinquent 
staff  member  realizes  that  the  department 
head  is  earnest  in  his  recommendations.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  lesson  shows  improve¬ 
ment  as  a  result  of  intervisitation,  the  teacher 
should  be  congratulated  both  at  the  post¬ 
visitation  conference  and  in  the  formal  report 
on  the  class  visit.  Simple  recognition  of  this 
kind  will  help  build  desirable  teacher-super¬ 
visor  relationships. 

The  alert  supervisor  will  capitalize  on  the 
slightest  evidence  of  improvement  that  is  in 
any  way  traceable  to  the  intervisitation  pro¬ 
gram,  praise  it  judiciously,  and  indicate  tact¬ 
fully  the  next  improvement  that  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  through  a  continuation  of  the  inter¬ 
visitation  program. 

After  a  time,  the  effectiveness  of  the  entire 
program  may  be  studied  by  the  department 
members  as  a  group.  The  study  may  be  in¬ 
formal,  with  free  and  frank  discussions 
among  individual  department  members,  or  it 
may  be  a  more  formal  departmental  confer¬ 
ence.  At  these  discussions,  the  raison  d'etre 
should  not  be  overlooked — that  the  program 
was  inaugurated  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
instruction.  The  best  test  of  effectiveness  of 
the  project  lies  in  the  achievement  of  pupils 
after  having  been  instructed  for  one  term  by 
the  department  members  who  did  the  observ¬ 
ing.  If  these  pupils  are  entering  a  new  semes¬ 
ter  with  a  better  command  of  the  preceding 
term’s  work  than  did  the  pupils  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  year,  the  program  has  made  a  sound  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  department  and  was  worth 
the  expenditure  of  time  and  energy;  if  it  was 
unproductive  of  these  results,  its  values  are 
highly  dubious. 

As  part  of  his  own  appraisal  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  the  department  head  would  do  well  to 
jot  down  a  series  of  pointers  on  the  conduct 
of  the  program,  growing  out  of  his  experience 
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7,  Edith 

Edith  was  having  trouble  with  her  ac¬ 
curacy.  From  all  indications  it  seemed  to  be 
a  lack  of  concentration.  We  suggested  that 
she  try  typing  any  article,  to  see  how  many 
lines  she  could  type  without  making  an  error. 
The  first  time,  she  wrote  seven  70-space  lines 
without  an  error.  The  next  day  she  drilled 
until  she  had  eight  lines  without  an  error. 
Each  day,  if  she  went  beyond  her  record  of 
the  previous  day,  she  Increased  her  drill  one 
line  beyond  the  new  record.  She  continued 
to  work  on  this  drill  until  she  could  write 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  lines  without  an 
error.  Her  trouble  with  accuracy  vanished. 

8.  Kay 

It  was  a  lesson,  the  first  lesson  on  typing  a 
master  copy  for  duplicating.  Kay  raised  her 
hand. 

“I  don’t  seem  to  be  getting  a  good  carbon 
from  this  paper,”  she  said. 

I  checked  her  carbon.  Kay  was  right.  Her 
carbon  was  poor. 

“Do  you  suppose  it  can  be  the  paper?”  she 
asked. 

“Let  me  try  typing  on  your  master,”  I  sug¬ 
gested. 

I  typed  slowly,  on  the  stroke  level  and  got 
my  fingers  away  from  the  keys  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Kay  watched  me  as  I  typed  two 
lines.  We  checked  my  work.  My  two  lines 
were  much  clearer  then  her  preceding  lines. 

“It’s  the  firmness  of  the  stroke,”  I  ex¬ 
plained.  “To  get  a  firm  stroke,  you  must  hit 
the  key  sharply  and  get  away  from  it  as 
quickly  as  possible.” 

Kay  tried.  At  first,  in  her  endeavor  to  de 
velop  the  firmness  of  stroke,  she  merely 
pressed  the  keys,  and  this  caused  her  ma¬ 
chine  to  skip  between  the  letters. 

Again  I  demonstrated,  emphasizing  the 
sound  of  the  sharp  strokes.  This  time  she 
got  the  idea.  All  Kay’s  carbons  have  been 
well  stroked  since  this  lesson. 


with  the  venture.  These  pointers,  when  prop¬ 
erly  filed,  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  similar 
work  in  the  future. 

Expansion  of  Program 

When  the  program  has  proved  successful, 
its  technique  may  be  utilized  to  advantage  for 
any  of  the  following  values: 

1.  It  offers  an  opportunity  for  a  comparative 
study  of  teaching  practices  different  from  one’s 
own  by  having  the  visitor  come  in  contact  witn 
other  forms  of  organization  of  instructional  ma¬ 
terials,  optimum  utilization  of  equipment,  distribu¬ 
tion  of  instructional  time,  teacher-pupil  relation¬ 
ships,  or  the  application  of  a  new  educational 
theory  to  a  concrete  situation. 

2.  It  helps  to  improve  one’s  own  standards  of 
expectancy  or  attainment. 

3.  It  permits  a  study  of  the  composition  of  a 
class  that  one  is  to  receive  in  the  immediate  future. 

4.  It  encourages  teachers  to  co-operate  in  the 
development  and  critical  appraisal  of  newer  de¬ 
vices  and  techniques. 

5.  It  aids  in  a  joint  evaluation  of  the  curriculum, 
the  syllabus,  and/or  instructional  materials  as  they 
work  out  in  practice. 

6.  It  affords  an  opportunity  to  measure  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  one’s  instruction  in  a  lower  grade  by 
seeing  how  the  same  pupils  are  maintaining  them¬ 
selves  in  the  higher  grade  to  which  they  were  ad¬ 
vanced. 

7.  It  contributes  to  the  professional  growth  of 
future  superv^isors  by  providing  them  with  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  observing  teachers  in  action. 

Intangible  Results 

The  matter  of  intervisitation  is  tied  up  with 
the  larger  problem  of  improvement  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  It  cannot  be  embarked  on  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  isolated  experience  but  must  be  part 
of  a  larger  plan. 

Where  the  program  has  captured  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  teachers,  an  improvement  in  de¬ 
partmental  morale  will  ensue.  Through  visits 
and  exchange  visits,  a  reciprocity  of  feeling 
should  result.  When  teachers  become  aware 
of  what  their  colleagues  are  doing  within  the 
four  walls  of  their  classrooms,  barriers  of  Iso¬ 
lation  give  way  to  understanding,  to  a  com¬ 
monness  of  purpose.  Fellow  teachers  are  no 
longer  strangers  to  them ;  the  good — and  the 
bad — features  of  their  personalities  become 
known  and  are  accepted  for  what  they  arc. 
The  department  then  truly  becomes  charac¬ 
terized  by  an  atmosphere  in  which  democracy 
is  a  reality.  And  in  atmosphere  of  tills  kind 
one  can  expect  the  most  effective  realization 
of  the  knowledges,  attitudes,  and  skills  that 
are  set  up  as  the  outcomes  of  our  instruction. 
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The  Administrator 
Looks  at  the 
Salesmanship  Teacher 


Fifth  of  an  administrative  series  by  Los  Angeles  Supervisor  of  Business  Education,  John  N.  Given 


EFORE  the  school  administrator  visits 
his  teachers  of  salesmanship,  he  should  be 
aware  that  there  are  two  distinctly  different 
kinds  of  salesmanship  courses,  and  he  should 
know  which  he  is  going  to  observe. 

One  type  is  broad  and  general  in  nature. 
Much  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  material 
that  will  improve  the  personality  of  the  stu¬ 
dents — at  least,  the  importance  of  a  pleasing 
personality  is  an  aspect  of  major  attention. 
The  course  serves  as  a  subtle  backdrop  for 
personal  improvement. 

In  the  other  type,  the  major  emphasis  is  on 
the  basic  elements  of  selling.  Although  on  a 
fairly  elementary  level,  topics  deal  with  phases 
of  selling  rather  than  with  salesmen.  Such 
topics  as  the  role  of  the  salesman;  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  knowing  one’s  firm,  its  policies,  and 
its  products;  the  steps  in  a  sale,  and  so  on, 
form  the  content  pattern. 

The  activities  that  the  visiting  administra¬ 
tor  will  witness  clearly  depend  on  which 
goal  is  of  prime  importance.  If  the  course  is 
general,  he  will  hear  discussions  of  character 
traits,  of  “getting  along  with  people’’ ;  if  the 
course  is  specific,  he  will  observe  student  sales 
demonstrations,  hear  discussions  of  various 
types  of  customers  and  sales  manuals,  and 
so  on. 

Basic  C onsiderations 

In  either  class,  the  visitor  can  expect  to  see 
the  usual  evidence  of  good  teaching — an  alert 
class,  a  controlled  class,  an  interested  class. 

But,  in  salesmanship  especially,  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  teacher  must  be  outstanding. 
He  should  personify  the  best  in  salesmanship 
— enthusiasm,  accuracy,  showmanship.  The 
entire  class  should  reflect  his  dynamic  en¬ 
thusiasm. 


The  teacher  should  have  had  some  selling 
experience — indeed,  this  is  a  must  for  the 
teacher  of  a  selling  course;  otherwise  the  sub¬ 
ject  becomes  theoretical. 

Symptoms 

Do  you  wish  to  recognize  a  successful 
teacher  of  this  subject?  Then  these  specific 
rules  M^ll  be  of  assistance: 

1.  There  is  great  student  interest  that  re¬ 
flects  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  and  shows, 
too,  that  every  item  of  discussion  is  linked  to 
the  students’  own  experiences. 

2.  There  is  active  student  pctrticipation — 
much  sharing  of  experience,  much  evaluation, 
much  demonstration  by  the  students.  Indeed, 
here  is  the  crux  of  the  situation ;  if  there  is 
meaningful  and  purposeful  discussion,  aug¬ 
mented  by  doing,  there  is  evidence  of  good 
teacher  planning. 

3.  The  teacher  is  the  discussion  leader,  not 
a  lecturer. 

4.  There  is  obsenmble  progress,  not  merely 
in  terms  of  so-many  pages  through  the  text, 
but  in  both  the  students’  command  of .  the 
content  of  the-  course  and  their  increased 
ability  to  participate  in  the  class  discussion  and 
to  demonstrate  knowledge  of  salesmanship. 

5.  Visual  aids  are  used  frequently.  Films, 
displays,  charts,  and  so  on,  are  used — in  the 
best  sales  technique — to  improve  instruction. 

Salesmanship,  school  administrators  should 
realize,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  commercial 
studies  to  teach.  There  are  no  pat  keys,  no 
set  words-a-minute  standards,  no  specifics  on 
which  to  place  mileposts.  Salesmanship  re¬ 
quires  ingenuity,  sales  experience,  planning 
ability,  and  boundless  enthusiasm — as  much 
for  teaching  as  for  selling! — in  the  successful 
teacher  of  this  subject. 
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To  Teach  the  Principles  of 
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SALESMAN  is  born  not  made.”  A 
great  many  teachers  of  salesmanship  have 
heard  this  sentence  tossed  about  during  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  advisability  of  training  sales¬ 
people,  especially  in  the  secondary  school.  This 
philosophical  maxim  does  contain  a  truism  of 
which  most  of  us  are  fully  cognizant :  that  we 
are  all  endowed  with  certain  innate  abilities, 
talents,  and  flairs  that  enable  us  to  perform 
certain  types  of  activity  with  more  ease  and 
“know-how”  than  we  can  other  types.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  those  of  us  who  are  not 
so  blessed  can  learn  to  perform  the  same  func¬ 
tions  and  duties  in  a  passable  fashion.  Not 
everyone,  for  example,  is  endowed  with  the 
mental  dexterity,  muscular  co-ordination,  and 
alertness  that  the  expert  typist  must  possess; 
but  the  average  person  can  learn  to  type  at  a 
fair  rate  of  speed,  to  turn  out  mailable  letters 
and  reports,  and  to  earn  a  living  in  the  cleri¬ 
cal  world.  There  are  born  salesmen,  teachers, 
and  lawyers,  persons  with  exceptional,  out¬ 
standing  ability  because  of  their  special  talents 
— but  it  docs  not  follow  that  others  cannot 
learn  principles  and  apply  them. 

Principles  of  Selling  Can  Be  Taught 

The  principles  of  salesmanship  can  be 
taught  and  assimilated  by  a  person  of  average 
intelligence  and  learning  ability.  Nevertheless, 
mere  learning  of  the  principles  alone  will  not 
develop  and- produce  top-notch  salesmen.  The 
value  of  the  principles  lies  in  their  successful 
application  to  the  solution  of  situations  and 
problems  that  terminate  in  getting  the  signa¬ 
ture  on  the  dotted  line. 

Practice  Must  Be  Given  in  A  pplication 

We  can  teach  the  student  of  salesmanship 
the  proper  manner  in  which  to  approach  the 
customer;  to  determine  his  wants  and  to 
satisfy  his  needs;  to  present  the  merchandise 
properly  and  promptly;  to  build  a  sales  talk 
around  the  customer’s  cicpressed  interest;  to 
create  desire  by  stressing  and  emphasizing  the 
product’s  strong  selling  points;  to  answer  the 


customer’s  objections  satisfactorily;  and, 
finally,  how  to  culminate  and  to  close  the  sale. 
These  can  all  be  taught  as  isolated  segments 
of  learning.  But,  can  the  student-salesman 
make  a  successful  application  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  in  an  actual  selling  situation?  The  solu¬ 
tion  to  this  question  is  to  test  him  in  such  a 
practical,  lifelike  situation  and  total  up  the 
score. 

Method  of  Application 

The  law  student  tests  his  ability  to  apply 
the  principles  of  law  by  participating  in  mock 
court  trials  in  the  law  school.  The  novice 
teacher  makes  his  test  of  application  by  prac¬ 
tice  teaching.  Similarly,  the  prospective  sales¬ 
man  can  learn  to  apply  the  principles  of  his 
calling  by  presenting  sales  talks  and  demon¬ 
strations  in  the  salesmanship  class. 

In  my  salesmanship  and  retail  merchandis¬ 
ing  classes  I  have  found  the  use  of  the  stu¬ 
dents’  individual  sales  talk  to  be  a  worth-while 
device  for  developing,  and  an  efficient  method 
of  testing,  the  students’  ability  to  apply  the 
principles  studied.  It  is  an  activity,  however, 
that  has  to  be  carefully  planned  and  con¬ 
trolled;  otherwise,  its  aims  and  objectives  are 
easily  vitiated,  and  the  project  tends  to  be¬ 
come  just  a  performance  to  be  sat  through — 
a  bit  of  isolated  entertainment. 

Planning  and  Control  of  Sales  Talks 

The  presentation  of  a  sales  talk  involves 
two  steps:  (1)  the  preparation  of  the  sales 
talk  in  written  form  and  (2)  the  actual  oral 
presentation.  In  order  that  the  students  will 
understand  how  to  construct  and  present  a 
sales  talk  (and  to  create  a  sales  situation  that 
will  not  be  a  “push-over”  because  of  a  lack  of 
customer  objections),  I  present  a  model  sales 
talk  myself,  using  one  of  the  students  of  the 
class  as  a  customer.  The  student-customer  and 
I  rehearse  our  roles  before  giving  the  class 
presentation,  to  assure  a  smooth-running  per¬ 
formance.  For  my  presentation  and  for  every 
student  presentation,  each  member  of  the 
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Selling,  Demonstrate  Them 


The  salesmanship  teacher  should  set  the  pace  for  student  sales  talks  by  ^ivin^  one  himself. 


sales  class  is  given  a  rating  sheet  containing 
the  salient  features  that  the  student  should 
detect.  The  student  is  required  to  complete 
the  rating  sheet  for  each  sales  talk  as  it  is 
being  presented.  Each  feature  on  the  check 
list  is  then  carefully  studied,  discussed,  and 
weighed  immediately  after  the  presentation. 
The  discussion  and  criticism,  both  positive  and 
negative,  form  a  basis  for  individual  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  preparation  of  future  sales  talks. 
The  rating  sheets  are  returned  to  the  instruc¬ 
tor  and,  although  not  graded,  are  carefully 
read,  noted,  and  appraised. 

Model  Sales  Talk  and  Check  List 

A  model  sales  talk  that  I  recently  presented 
in  my  retail  merchandising  class  and  the  check 
list  used  by  the  students  are  presented  below. 
The  sales  talk  is  not  a  model  in  that  it  is  a 
flawless  presentation ;  rather,  it  is  a  model  in 
that  it  gives  the  student  salesman  an  example 
of  how  to  approach  the  customer  and  to  at¬ 
tack  the  sales  problem,  and  it  forms  the  basis 
for  discussion,  criticism,  and  future  improve¬ 
ment. 

Scene:  A  housewife  (customer)  approaches 
a  salesman  in  the  furniture  department  of  a 
large  department  store. 

Salesman  :  Good  morning,  is  there  some¬ 
thing  particular  I  can  show  you? 

Customer:  Yes,  I  am  looking  for  an  oc¬ 
casional  chair  for  my  living  room. 

Salesman:  Have  you  seen  our  model  liv¬ 
ing  room  displays? 

Customer:  No,  I  haven’t. 

Salesman  :  We  really  have  a  treat  in  store 
for  you.  I  think  we  have  one  of  the  finest  dis¬ 
plays  in  the  city.  To  be  able  really  to  ap¬ 
preciate  furniture,  you  have  to  see  it  in  an 
appropriate  setting.  If  you  will  follow  me 
over  here  to  the  right,  I  will  show  you  our 
furniture  “on  parade.”  Takes  customer  to  a 
modernistic  living-room  display. 

Customer:  Oh,  these  are  all  modernistic-^ 
my  living-room  furniture  and  furnishings  are 
early  American. 


Salesman  :  I  am  sorry ;  we  have  so  many 
calls  for  this  type  of  furniture  that  I  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  place  to  start.  Of  course, 
you  wouldn’t  be  interested  in  this  type  of 
furniture  if  your  living  room  is  early  Amer¬ 
ican.  Takes  customer  to  the  next  display. 

Salesman:  Now,  here  is  a  chair  that  I 
think  you  will  be  interested  in.  This  is  our 


.  .  .  now  here  is  a  chair  .  .  . 


most  popular  model  called  “Colonial  Com¬ 
fort,”  and  it  is  comfort  in  every  detail.  Just 
sit  in  this  chair  and  enjoy  some  real  comfort. 
Customer  sits  in  the  chair. 

Customer:  My,  this  seat  cushion  is  soft — 
you  just  sink  right  down  in  it.  What  kind  of 
cushion  is  it? 

Salesman  :  That  is  one  of  the  new  rubber- 
foam  cushions.  Doesn’t  this  chair  feel  as 
though  it  were  built  for  you? 

Customer:  Well  .  .  . 

Salesman:  Well,  it  was.  Just  as  a  hand- 
tailored,  custom-made  suit  always  fits  well,  so 
does  a  custom-built  chair.  A  chair  that  does 
not  give  sitting  comfort  is  a  poor  investment. 
This  chair  was  built  for  the  average  person, 
five  foot  eight  inches  tall.  You  are,  I  would 
say,  about  that,  are  you  not? 

Customer:  Yes,  I  am. 

Salesman:  Notice,  the  height  of  the  seat 
is  the  same  as  the  length  of  the  leg  from  the 
khee  to  the  floor.  The  depth  is  22  inches,  and 
the  total  height  from  the  seat  to  the  top  slat 
is  17  inches,  which,  of  course,  provides  for 
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body  and  shoulder  comfort.  Your  arms  rest 
comfortably — the  arms  are  about  7  inches 
above  the  seat.  Do  you  feel  as  though  you 
are  sliding?  .  .  .You  have  sat  in  chairs  that 
did  give  you  that  sliding  sensation,  no  doubt? 

Customer:  Oh,  yes,  I  have  noticed  that 
particularly  in  the  chairs  in  my  doctor’s  recep¬ 
tion  room. 

Salesman  :  That  is  caused  by  the  down¬ 
ward  incline  of  the  chair  being  too  great. 
This  chair  has  a  downward  slant  of  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch — just  enough  for 
comfort.  Gets  up  from  the  chair. 

Customer:  I  am  principally  interested  in 
durability.  I  am  buying  this  chair  for  my 
husband — his  slipper-and-pipe  chair.  He  has 
broken  two  chairs  within  a  short  period  of 
time — too  short — and  I  can’t  understand  why 
that  should  be  because  he  isn’t  really  a  big 
man  nor  does  he  apparently  give  chairs  rough 
usage  except  that  he  does  like  to  lounge 
around. 

Salesman:  Feel  the  solidness  of  construc¬ 
tion  of  this  chair.  The  joints  are  hand  doweled 
and  glued  with  a  moisture-resistant  glue. 


.  .  .  feel  the  solidness  of  construction  .  .  . 


Poorer  frames  are  merely  nailed  and  glued  to¬ 
gether  with  poor  glue  and,  consequently,  are 
likely  to  come  apart  in  a  comparatively  short 
time.  Nails  pull  out  of  softwoods  and  in 
hardwoods  tend  to  start  splits  that  may  open 
up  with  the  added  strains  of  service.  Poor 
glue,  of  course,  dries  and  flakes  off  with 
changes  in  temperature  and  humidity.  That 
may  be  what  has  happened  to  your  other 
chairs. 

Customer:  Oh,  no.  It  was  the  springs,  I 
guess.  The  seat  of  the  chair  gave  way  in  both 
cases  ...  it  was  a  case  of  the  springs  sagging. 

Salesman  :  That’s  won’t  happen  to  this 


chair  because  there  are  no  springs.  Removes 
the  cushion.  You  see,  the  bottom  of  the  chair 
is  solid,  firm,  wood  construction — maple,  of 
course.  The  cushion  is  your  springs  and  fill- 
ing. 

Customer:  This  kind  of  cushion  is  some¬ 
thing  new,  isn’t  it? 

Salesman:  Yes,  it  is.  These  cushions  arc 
made  by  putting  the  latex  or  milk  of  the  rub¬ 
ber  tree  into  a  machine  that  resembles  a  giant 
egg  beater  and  whipping  it  into  a  high  froth. 
Jelling  and  vulcanizing  agents  are  added,  and 
this  mixture  is  then  poured  into  a  mold  and 
baked  or  vulcanized  into  permanent  shape. 
Puts  cushion  back  on  the  chair;  sits  in  the 
chair,  moving  his  body  upward  and  down¬ 
ward. 

Salesman:  See  how  the  cushion  gives  to 
the  movement  of  my  body.  It’s  resilient — 
buoyant.  It  is  also  cool  because  it  is  porous 
and  sanitary  because  it  is  not  subject  to  at¬ 
tack  by  germs,  moths,  etc.  Now,  I  will  show 
you  something  else  that  may  surprise  you. 
Rises  from  chair.  Did  you  notice  how  that 
cushion  snaps  back  into  its  original  shape? 


.  .  .  notice  how  the  cushion  snaps  back  .  .  . 

Customer:  Why,  yes. 

Salesman  :  That  is  another  advantage  — 
the  cushion  will  hold  its  shape  indefinitely. 
Your  husband  can  lounge  around  in  this  chair 
to  his  heart’s  content,  and  it  will  always 
“snap  back  to  its  original  shape.” 

Customer:  Did  you  say  this  chair  was 
solid  maple? 

Salesman:  No,  it  is  veneer.  The  legs  and 
rungs,  however,  are  solid  maple. 

Customer:  Oh,  veneer — that  warps  and 
cracks,  doesn’t  it?  I  wanted  something  in  a 
solid  maple. 

Salesman  :  I  don’t  wonder  that  you  are 
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skeptical  about  veneer.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
many  people  that  veneer  warps — but  that  is 
a  misconception.  A  good  veneer,  such  as 
this  is,  will  be  just  as  practicable  as  any  solid 
wood  and  is  a  good  buy  for  the  money. 

Customer:  How  much  does  this  chair 
sell  for? 

Salesman  :  Ordinarily,  this  chair  sells  for 
$47.50;  but  during  our  present  furniture  sale 
the  price  is  $39.75. 

Customer:  I  see  .  .  . 

Salesman  :  Did  you  notice  the  beautiful 
irregular  grain  in  the  wood?  Points  to  back 
of  chair. 


.  .  .  beautiful  irregular  grain  .  .  . 


Customer;  Yes,  it  is  very  outstanding. 

Salesman  ;  That  is  only  obtainable  in  a 
veneer.  In  making  veneer,  the  wood  is  sawed 
very  thin,  one  twenty-eighth  of  an  inch.  The 
veneer  is  used  as  the  face  and  back  of  a  ply¬ 
wood  base.  If  the  veneer  is  glued  under  high 
pressure,  as  this  is,  to  the  plywood  base,  you 
need  never  fear  about  its  warping  or  cracking. 
Your  guarantee  of  good  workmanship  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  this  seal,  which  indicates  that  this 
chair  was  manufactured  under  the  standards 
approved  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Standards,  which  I  think  speaks  for  itself. 

Customer;  I  don’t  know;  maybe  I  had 
better  let  my  husband  buy  the  next  chair. 

Salesman  :  I  will  be  very  happy  to  arrange 
to  show  this  chair  to  both  you  and  your  hus¬ 
band  at  your  convenience  if  you  wish;  but 
don’t  you  think  it  would  make  a  nice  gift  for 
Father’s  Day? 

Customer:  Yes,  that  is  a  thought  .  ,  . 
and  it  does  go  so  well  with  the  rest  of  my 
furnishings;  even  the  green  cushion  will 
match  my  rug  and  drapes.  Could  you  deliver 
it  within  a  day  or  so? 


Salesman:  You  do  live  within  the  city 
limits,  don’t  you? 

Customer:  Yes,  I  do. 

Salesman:  Then  we  can  give  you  one-day 
delivery  service.  Shall  I  have  it  sent  C.O.D. 
or  do  you  wish  to  use  our  30-day  credit  plan? 

Customer:  C.O.D.  Salesman  fills  out 
sales  slip,  calling  back  name  and  address. 

Salesman:  We  have  a  very  beautiful 
smoking  stand  that  would  go  very  well  with 
this  chair  and  the  rest  of  your  furnishings. 

Customer:  That  was  my  original  thought 
about  a  Father’s  Day  gift. 

Salesman:  Our  men’s  smoke  shop  is  just 
to  the  other  side  of  the  department — if  you 
wish,  I  will  introduce  you  to  the  salesman. 

Customer:  Thank  you,  I  appreciate  your 
helpfulness. 

Salesman:  Not  at  all,  I  am  sure  you  and 
your  husband  will  both  enjoy  the  chair  and 
the  smoking  stand. 

Check  List  for  Rating  Sales  Talk 

1.  What  type  of  customer  approach  was 
used? 

2.  Did  salesman  attempt  to  find  out  cus¬ 
tomer’s  need?  How? 

3.  Was  sales  talk  built  around  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  interest  in  the  product?  The  sales¬ 
man’s? 

4.  What  were  the  outstanding  selling  points 
and  features  stressed? 

5.  Did  the  salesperson  have  an  expert 
knowledge  of  his  merchandise? 

6.  Was  an  effective  demonstration  given? 
Did  the  salesman  demonstrate  the  merchan¬ 
dise  alone?  Did  the  customer  take  part  in 
the  demonstration?  Was  the  merchandise 
shown  in  action  or  simply  displayed? 

7.  What  objections  were  raised  or  excuses 
given  for  not  buying  by  the  customer? 

8.  Did  the  salesman  answer  the  obj.ections 
satisfactorily?  Did  the  salesman  turn  some 
of  the  objections  into  reasons  for  buying? 

9.  Did  the  salesman  attempt  to  lead  the 
customer  into  definite  buying  action? 

10.  How  did  the  salesman  handle  the  price 
situation?  Did  price  dominate  the  situation? 

11.  Was  any  attempt  made  to  suggest  addi¬ 
tional  merchandise?  Was  it  handled  correctly 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  customer? 

12.  Was  the  closing  properly  handled? 
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I'N  O,  THE  educational  crisis  is  not  past. 
Teachers,  trying  to  make  their  salaries 
stretch,  realize  it.  Textbook  publishers,  en¬ 
countering  schools  that  are  using  1915  texts 
in  1947 — two  wars  later! — realize  it.  But 
the  general  public  has  appeared  to  feel  that 
the  scant  wage  boosts  earned  by  some  teachers 
last  year  have  “solved”  the  problem. 

The  crisis  is  still  very  much  with  us,  as  any 
set  of  statistics  points  out  grimly:  the  70,000 
teachers’  desks  that  are  vacant;  the  2,000,000 
out-of-school  children  who  ought  to  be  in 
classes;  the  109,000  “emergency”  teachers  still 
gallantly  substituting.  Indeed,  so  serious  is 
the  situation  that  President  Truman  recently 
declared,  “No  businessman  in  the  United 
States  can  afford  to  ignore  the  dangerous  pos¬ 
sibilities  ahead  if  the  present  crisis  in  our 
schools  is  not  met  and  solved.” 

But  something  is  being  done  about  it.  For 
the  first  time,  in  my  memory  at  least,  our 
public  schools  are  being  “promoted”  by  busi¬ 
nessmen  and  business  organizations  financially 
able  and  sufficiently  influential  to  wage  a 
forceful  campaign. 

HP Advertising  Council,*  with  the  solicited 
advice  of  the  American  Textbook  Publishers 
Institute  and  with  the  sponsorship  of  the  Citi¬ 
zens  Federal  Committee  on  Education,  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  and  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women, 
has  launched  a  full-public-relations  program 
to  dramatize  the  need  for  immediate  action. 

Across  the  air  waves  of  the  nation,  both 
spot  announcements  and  feature  programs 


to  far  toH  PU^-Ut 


tor  tlw  TEACHKHM 


The  full  weight  and  voice  of  America’s 
advertising  press,  which  did  so  much  to 
awaken  America  to  the  desperate  plight  of 
teachers  last  year.  Is  renewing  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  school  Improvements.  Watch  for 
these  advertisements  and  announcements, 
which  dramatize  the  Imperative  need  for 
public  action. 


^The  Advertising  Council,  a  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tion  representing  all  phases  of  advertising — both 
advertisers  and  advertising  media — was  originated 
during  the  war,  to  mobilize  advertising  In  support 
of  many  important  war  efforts.  It  still  continues 
its  efficient  public  service. 
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promotes  School-Aid  Campaign! 

Support  of  Program  to  Publicize  Needs  of  Education 


are  urging  the  public  to  support  improvements 
in  the  schools.  The  pages  of  our  leading  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  are  presenting  educa¬ 
tional  advertising  sponsored  by  business.  Yes, 
business  is  promoting  education :  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  air  time  and  publication  space 
are  being  devoted  by  media,  by  agencies,  and 
by  advertisers. 

textbook  industry,  like  other  major 
businesses,  fully  supports  this  program.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  publishers  who  call  at  your 
schools  have  full  information  concerning  both 
the  campaign  and  the  contribution  that  edu¬ 
cators  themselves  can  make. 


ONI-MINUTI  ANNOUNCIMINT 
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20-SECOHD  CHAINBREAK 


Briefly,  there  are  three  major  activities  in 
which  all  educators — business  teachers,  par¬ 
ticularly,  because  of  their  contact  with  busi¬ 
ness — can  and  ought  to  participate  right  now, 
to  further  this  aid-for-education  program. 

1.  Educators  should  urge  local  radio  sta¬ 
tions  and  businessmen  to  use  the  educational 
announcements  and  advertisements  specially 
prepared  for  them  (they  are  available  free 
from  the  Advertising  Council,  11  West  42d 
Street,  New  York  18,  New  York)  so  that 
the  program  of  public  information  can  be  ex¬ 
panded  in  every  community  and  reach  every 
citizen.  [Note  illustraf’ons  of  these  pages. — 
Editor] 

2.  Educators  should  at  every  opportunity — 
at  PTA  meetings,  at  service-club  meetings, 
in  news  releases,  and  so  on — present  to  the 
public  the  graphic  facts  of  needs  in  the  local 
schools. 

3.  Educators  should,  both  individually  and 
in  every  organized  professional  group,  press 
for  specific  and  immediate  action. 

Not  since  the  Advertising  Council  was 
called  to  support  the  wartime  sale  of  bonds 
has  this  country  seen  a  campaign  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  proportions  of  the  aid-for-education  pro¬ 
gram.  Never  before  have  educators  had  such 
support.  Never  before  has  the  stage  been  so 
well  set  for  fruitful  action  by  educators  them¬ 
selves.  Don't  let  the  public  go  back  to  sleep! 


bwww  down  10  o  mwwlmg  of  yowr  bcol  Porwnt-  «>ondertf«  in  yowr  community  orw  wg  to  pm.  Col  IB 
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cthidrwn,  yow  ought  to  mek«  ihoM  mwwhngi  rwgwiorty.  vital  work! 
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To  boost  education,  advertisers  are  sacrificing 
product  ads  and  using  special  displays  contributed 
by  agencies.  Radio  stations  are  making  spot  plugs. 
Streetcars  and  buses  carry  posters.  Magazines 
carry  feature  articles  like  this  one  by  Mr.  King. 
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Teachers  Urged  to 
Send  in  Advance  (J, 

If  P 

for  Contest  Materials  |i 


The  contest  materials  on  which  the 
Eleventh  International  Bookkeeping  Con-  i 
test  is  based  will  be  published  in  thelj 
February  issue  of  The  Business  EDUCA-ji 
TION  World.  Teachers  are  given  permis-j] 
sion  to  duplicate  copies  of  the  test  so  | 
that  each  contestant  may  have  his  own  { 
copy.  j 

Teachers  who  wish  to  save  time,  how-  j 
ever,  may  order  in  advance  copies  of  the  | 
contest  materials,  at  2  cents  each.  A  cou-  ’ 
pon  for  ordering  such  copies  is  given 
below;  clip  it,  fill  it  out,  and  send  it  in 
today!  Ordering  the  advance  materials 
may  save  you  as  much  as  a  week’s  work¬ 
ing  time. 


For  the 
Education  %jsi, 
cators,  is  spilBiin 
test  to  findiwt 

teachers.  Thesdanipi 
warded  by  ’puSreco] 
prizes,  by  siK^ps, 
certificates.  Mtiti,  i 
ticipating  in  thiitett 
tihcates  of  boolt^ 
are  able  to  '  soti^b 
lem  set  up  as  t|(tf 


Teacher  Recognition  Certificates 


Separate  Contest  Divisions 
for  Public,  Catholic,  and 
Collegiate  Schools 


Clnba 

Only  by  evaluating  the  achievement  of 
at  least  ten  students  can  the  judges 
measure  the  success  of  the  teacher’s  work ; 
hence,  teachers  are  eligible  for  contest 
awards  only  when  a  “club”  entry  of  ten 
or  more  students  is  submitted.  The 
teachers  of  the  winning  clubs  will  be 
very  proud  of  the  fine  teacher-recogni¬ 
tion  certificates  that  will  be  given. 

Individual  students,  however,  are 
eligible  for  the  student  awards  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  club  awards.  Student  entries  not 
in  clubs  of  ten  or  more  are  eligible  only 
for  the  individual  prizes.  All  entries 
from  one  school  should  be  sent  in  as 
one  club. 
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bookkeeping  cia4BL 
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Identical  Prizes  and  Awards 


The  Eleventh  International  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  Contest  is  really  a  three-in-one  con¬ 
test.  There  are  three  separate  divisions: 
one  division  is  exclusively  for  public  high 
school  students;  a  second,  for  Catholic 
high  school  students;  and  a  third,  for 
students  in  colleges  and  private  business 
schools.  The  awards  and  prizes  are 
identical  in  each  division. 

This  means  students  compete  only  with 
others  in  the  same  type  school. 


Awards  Department,  The  Business  Education  World 
270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

I  plan  to  enter  approximately  -  students  in  your  Eleventh  Annual  International 

Bookkeeping  Contest.  Send  me  complete  information  and  contest  material  on  February 
2,  1948. 

In  addition  to  my  free  teacher’s  copy,  please  send,  at  2  cents  each  -  student 

reprints  of  the  bookkeeping  contest  project.  Remittance  enclosed  $  - 
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(Please  include  zone  number,  if  any) 
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PNAL  BOOKKEEPING  CONTEST 
i  BE  LAUNCHED  IN  FEBRUARY 


Si  Education  World  Sponsors 
J  for  Bookkeeping  Students 


and  Certificates  Prizes 


^th  consecutive  year,  The  Business 
national  magazine  for  business  edu- 
p^ring  an  International  Bookkeeping  Con- 
1 1  world’s  best  bookkeeping  students  and 

fw^^ions  will  be  re- 
j  ; recognition,  by  cash 
'nTjnps,  and  by  special 
•I***!,  all  students  par- 
::  will  receive  cer- 

jo^gg  efficiency  if  they 
bookkeeping  prob- 
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diapd  Event 

HtBosiNEss  Education 
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Three  Silver  Trophy  Cups — and  Cash! 


tihcates,  suitable  for  framing,  will  be 
awarded  teachers  whose  clubs  reach  cer¬ 
tain  standards  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  they  win  one  of  the  cash  prizes. 

Two  hundred  $1  cash  prizes:  To  the 
individual  students  who  submit  outstand¬ 
ing  papers. 

Contest  Certificates:  An  attractive  two- 
color  certificate  for  every  student  whose 
paper  meets  a  business  standard  accept¬ 
able  to  the  judges. 

Equal  Chance 

Every  club,  large  or  small,  has  an 
equal  chance  to  win  this  contest  through 
the  use  of  a  composite  score.  The  com¬ 
posite  score  for  each  competing  school 
will  be  the  sum  of  three  percentages:  (1) 
percentage  of  the  total  enrollment  of  the 
class  or  classes  submitting  papers,  (2) 
percentage  of  papers  submitted  that  reach 
an  acceptable  business  standard,  and 
(3)  percentage  of  papers  submitted  that 
rank  as  “superior.” 

Get  Ready  Now 

To  receive  advance  copies  of  the  con¬ 
test  materials,  fill  in  the  coupon  on  the 
opposite  page  and  mail  it  today.  The 
materials  will  reach  you,  then,  early  in 
February.  The  contest  closes  at  midnight, 
March  19. 

Entries  should  be  in  “clubs”  of  ten 
or  more  students  (students  of  several 
teachers  should  combine  to  make  a  com¬ 
posite  school  club).  An  entry  fee  of  10 
cents  for  each  student,  to  help  defray 
contest  expenses  and  the  cost  of  issuing 
certificates  must  accompany  solutions. 


are  three  independent  competing  divi¬ 
sions:  public  high  schools.  Catholic  high 
schools,  and  colleges  and  private  business 
schools) : 

First  Place:  A  silver  cup  to  the  win¬ 
ning  club  and  $10  to  the  teacher  (or 
teachers)  of  the  winning  club. 

Second  Place:  $10  to  the  teacher  (or 
teachers)  of  the  winning  club. 

Third  Place:  $5  to  the  teacher  (or 
teachers)  of  the  winning  club. 

Superior  Merit  Awards:  $3  award  to 
each  teacher  (or  teachers)  whose  class 
achieves  a  composite  score  of  275  (out  of 
a  possible  300)  or  more. 

Additional  Teacher  Awards:  A  special 
$5  award  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers) 
submitting  the  largest  club  of  qualifying 
papers  in  each  division. 

Superior  Achievement  Certificates: 
Hundreds  of  gold-,  red-,  and  blue-seal  cer- 
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Accounting  Cycle 
Chart  No.  15 
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Common 
Stock 

Transactions 

HOWARD  A.  ZACUR 
University  of  Miami 
Coral  Gables,  Florida 

Accounting  Cycle 
Chart  No.  16 

EFORE  accounting  methods  to  be  used  in 
handling  transactions  involving  common  stock 
sold  at  a  discount  are  introduced,  a  pre¬ 
liminary  discussion  should  point  out  such  es¬ 
sential  facts  as:  Charters  are  granted  corpo¬ 
rations  permitting  them  to  issue  stock.  A 
figure  known  as  par  value  may  be  placed  on 
each  certificate  or  share  of  stock.  In  some 
states,  a  corporation  may  be  permitted  to  sell 
the  stock  at  a  figure  above  par,  known  as 
selling  at  a  premium,  or  at  a  figure  below  par, 
known  as  selling  at  a  discount. 

Method  1 


Stock.  This  is  referred  to  as  “collections.” 
The  balances  of  the  stock  accounts  represent 
the  amount  of  the  stockholders’  equities  in 
the  assets. 

Special  Note:  If  the  company  does  not  issue 
par-value  stock,  the  Unissued  Common  Stock 
and  the  Discount  on  Common  Stock  accounts 
may  not  be  used.  In  the  event  that  a  com¬ 
pany  reacquires,  by  donation  or  repurchase, 
its  own  stock  previously  issued  at  par  or  at  a 
premium,  an  entry  is  recorded  debiting 
Treasury  Stock  and  crediting  Surplus  and 
Cash.  This  is  shown  on  the  chart  as  D. 


There  are  three  basic  steps  in  recording 
entries  for  stock  transactions:  first,  the  char¬ 
ter  authorization  for  the  issuance ;  second, 
the  obtaining  of  subscriptions,  which  are 
agreements  to  purchase  and  pay  for  stock; 
and  third,  the  collection  of  the  subscriptions. 

In  the  entry  for  the  authorization  of  com¬ 
mon  stock,  (A)  the  capital  accounts  are  af¬ 
fected  by  a  debit  to  Unissued  Common  Stock 
and  a  credit  to  Common  Stock.  When  in¬ 
dividuals  subscribe  to  stock,  ( B )  the  asset  and 
capital  accounts  are  affected  by  a  debit  to 
Subscriptions  to  Common  Stock  and  a  credit 
to  Unissued  Common  Stock.  Since  our  prob¬ 
lem  deals  with  the  selling  of  stock  at  a  dis¬ 
count,  (B,  continued)  Discount  on  Common 
Stock  account  is  debited  for  the  amount  of 
the  discount. 

When  the  subscribers  pay  for  the  stock  they 
have  purchased,  (C)  the  accountant  will  debit 
Cash  and  credit  Subscriptions  to  Common 


At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  period,  the  Dis¬ 
count  on  Common  Stock  account  is  closed 
into  Surplus.  When  the  Premium  account 
is  used,  it  also  is  closed  into  Surplus. 

Method  2 

The  same  three  basic  steps  mentioned  un¬ 
der  Method  1  are  used  in  Method  2,  but  the 
entries  are  not  the  same. 

The  authorization  entry  (A),  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  placed  in  memorandum  form  in  the 
Common  Stock  account.  A  memorandum 
may  also  be  made  by  debiting  Unissued  Com¬ 
mon  Stock  and  crediting  Common  Stock.  The 
Common  Stock  Subscribed  account  is  used 
when  following  this  method. 

The  Subscriptions  to  Common  Stock  ac¬ 
count  is  debited  and  the  Common  Stock  Sub¬ 
scribed  account  is  credited  ( B )  when  subscrip¬ 
tions  are  obtained.  Collections  are  handled 
(C)  the  same  as  in  Method  1. 
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fUtnoTAA  •$ 


A  play  suitable  for  auditorium  presenta¬ 
tion,  to  be  followed  by  group  discussion. 


ALICE  C.  GREEN 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Making  a  Success  of  Your  Job 

CHARACTERS  (Rose:  dials  telephone  at  furious  pace.) 


Mr.  Jones,  the  employer,  a  well-groomed  young 
man  at  the  mercy  of  his  secretary. 

Mrs.  Jones,  his  wife,  whom  the  secretary  ignored 
at  the  wrong  time. 

Rose  Willums,  the  inefficient  secretary  who  was 
hired  during  wartime  shortages. 

Jane  Watt,  a  matter-of-fact  and  efficient  mail 
clerk — with  a  barbed  tongue. 

Millie,  Rose’s  buddy,  whose  poor  typing  loses  a 
contract  and  her  job. 

Evelyn  Hall,  who  makes  a  success  of  her  new 
job. 

Commentator,  who  starts  the  play  and  ties  the 
threads  together  afterward. 

And  four  telephone  voices. 

PROLOGUE 

Commentator:  Few  realize  the  value  of 
personality  in  an  office.  Yet,  the  person  who 
makes  it  a  point  to  be  accurate  in  all  his 
work,  who  co-operates  cheerfully  with  fellow 
workers  and  employer,  and  who  W’orks  indus¬ 
triously  even  without  supervision  possesses 
qualities  that  are  as  important  to  his  success  in 
life  as  are  knowledge  and  skill. 

The  skit  that  follows  is  presented  with  a 
twofold  purpose:  1.  To  give  you  a  picture 
of  activity  in  a  real  office,  so  that  you  may 
observe  how  duties  should  or  should  not  be 
done;  and  2.  To  illustrate  how  necessary  de¬ 
sirable  character  traits  are  in  a  position  that 
carries  responsibility. 

We  take  you  now  to  one  of  the  offices  of 
the  Better  Products  Company. 

CURTAIN 

(Evelyn  is  at  a  small  table  reading  corre¬ 
spondence  preparatory  to  filing.  Rose  is  at 
her  desk  trying  to  get  a  number  on  the  dial 
telephone.) 


Voice  of  Switchboard  Operator  of 
Company  Dialed  in  Error:  Dixon  and 
Manning,  nuts  and  bolts. 

Rose:  (Returns  receiver,  a  look  of  sur¬ 
prise  on  her  face.)  Nuts  .  .  .  and  bolts!  That’s 
not  the  number  I  wanted.  (Dials  again,  as 
furiously  as  before.) 

Voice:  What  number  did  you  call,  please? 
Rose:  Franklin  2-6-um-O.  (Opens  drawer 
of  her  desk  as  she  says  third  figure.) 

Voice  of  Telephone  Operator:  Frank¬ 
lin  2-6-4-0? 

Rose:  (Curtly.)  No!  No!  Franklin  2-6- 

1-0. 

Voice:  Franklin  2-6- 1-0.  (Slight  pause.) 
Sorry,  line  is  busy. 

Rose:  (kVith  consternation.)  That  opera¬ 
tor  is  impossible!  Either  she  can’t  understand 
English  or  she  gives  me  the  busy  signal. 

Evelyn:  (Looks  up  from  work;  speaks 
seriously  and  kindly.)  If  you  dialed  more 
slowly,  perhaps  you  would  have  better  success. 

Rose:  (Dramatically.)  Really?  Listen  to 
teacher.  It’s  almost  six  weeks  since  you  were 
graduated  from  high  school,  isn’t  it?  Keep 
it  up,  kid ;  you’ll  be  a  private  secretary  before 
you  know  it. 

Evelyn:  (Embarrassed  and  apologetic.) 
I’m  very  sorry.  My  suggestion  was  meant  to 
be  kind.  I  didn’t  realize  how  it  might  be 
interpreted. 

Rose:  (Still  sarcastically,  but  a  little  more 
kindly.)  Oh,  it’s  quite  all  right;  only  remem¬ 
ber,  I’ve  had  a  lot  more  experience  than  you 
have.  I’ve  worked  in  about  a  dozen  offices 
in  the  three  years  I’ve  been  employed — and 
I’ve  found  the  telephone  operators  just  about 
the  same  all  over.  (Starts  to  dial  'again.) 
2-6  .  .  .  2-6  .  .  .  (Slams  receiver.)  Now  she’s 
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got  me  so  rattled  I  don’t  know  what  number 
I’m  calling.  (Scoops  up  papers  on  her  desk 
and  looks  for  card  with  telephone  number; 
lifts  receiver  again  but  returns  it  when  mail 
clerk  enters.) 

(Jane  enters  with  mail,  right  entrance.) 

Jane:  (Cheerily.)  Good  morning,  every¬ 
body. 

Evelyn  :  Good  morning,  Jane. 

Jane:  (fV alks  to  Rose’s  desk;  takes  several 
letters  from  her  wire  basket.)  Here’s  the  mail 
for  Mr.  Jones.  (Takes  out  large  envelope.) 
Uncle  Sam  would  like  a  little  more  postage  on 
this  one,  please. 

Rose:  (With  air  of  importance.)  Give  it 
to  Evelyn,  please.  She’ll  take  care  of  it. 

Jane:  (Hands  envelope  to  Evelyn;  walks 
a  few  steps;  then  calls  to  Rose  very  sweetly.) 
So,  Evelyn  weighs  the  mail  now.  I  wondered 
why  so  few  letters  were  coming  back  lately. 
(Leaves  by  right  exit.) 

Rose:  (Angrily.)  Don’t  have  anything  to 
do  with  that  mail  clerk.  She  talks  too  much. 

( Opens  purse  takes  out  make-up  kit,  and 
starts  applying  lipstick.) 

Evelyn:  (Weighs  envelope  and  affixes 
stamp.)  Perhaps  we  had  better  add  a  special- 
delivery  stamp  also  to  the  letter  that  was  re¬ 
turned. 

Rose:  (Preoccupied.)  Why? 

Evelyn  :  Because  Mr.  Jones  mentioned 
yesterday  that  the  construction  company  is  in 
a  hurry  for  the  latest  specifications. 

Rose:  (Startled.)  The  letter  that  came 
back — is  it  the  one  I  took  care  of  personally  so 
that  it  could  get  off  early?  (With  emotion.) 
Oh,  dear!  by  all  means!  And  get  it  out  of 
here  before  Mr.  Jones  finds  out. 

Evelyn:  (Affixes  another  stamp;  rises.) 
I’ll  send  it  out  immediately.  (Leaves  by  left 
exit.) 

Rose:  Guess  she  means  well,  but  she’s  so 
efficient  she  gets  on  my  nerves. 

(Enter  Mrs.  Jones  by  left  entrance.  She 
looks  around,  notices  Rose^  approaches,  and  is 
about  to  speak.) 

(Rose  ignores  visitor;  takes  one  of  the  un¬ 
opened  letters  to  employer  s  desk.  When  she 
sees  visitor  still  standing  by  her  desk,  she  starts 
filing  her  nails;  her  back  is  toward  the 
caller.) 

(Mrs.  Jones  seats  herself  in  waiting  room 
when  Rose  shows  no  signs  of  returning.) 

Millie:  (Rushes  through  waiting  room; 


stops  at  extra  chair  by  desk  of  her  friend.) 
Hy-yah,  pal !  How’s  Rosie  ? 

Rose:  Such  pep  for  so  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. 

Millie:  Ha-ha;  that’s  only  my  personality, 
babe.  I’m  half  dead.  (Sinks  into  chair.) 
Didn’t  get  home  until  early  this  morning. 
I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it  this  afternoon. 
Everything  set  for  the  matinee? 

Rose:  Yep,  everything’s  arranged.  I  told 
the  boss  I’m  going  to  my  cousin’s  wedding. 
I’m  being  one  of  the  bridesmaids  in  fact. 

Millie:  Ha-ha.  Leave  it  to  you  to  think 
up  a  good  one.  By  the  way  (waving  her  arm 
in  the  direction  of  Evelyn’s  desk),  how’s 
your  new  assistant  coming  along?  Does  she 
still  work  her  head  off  even  when  the  boss 
isn’t  in  the  (^ce,  or  has  she  gotten  wise? 

Rose:  She  hasn’t  changed  her  ways.  I 
shouldn’t  kick,  though,  for  she  does  jobs  for 
me  that  I  hate  doing,  and  she  doesn’t  squawk 
about  it. 

Millie:  If  she  wants  to  be  dumb,  you 
should  worry.  (Suddenly  jumping  up.)  Oh, 
oh!  I  just  remembered  something!  I  better 
be  running  along  for  once.  Mr.  Ridge  has  a 
big  deal  coming  up  this  morning;  and,  if  I’m 
not  there,  he  might  not  like  it.  Toodle-oo. 

(Millie  leaves  by  left  exit.  Rose  re¬ 
sumes  task  of  opening  letters.  Evelyn  enters 
from  left  entrance.) 

Evelyn:  (Starts  past  caller;  then  addresses 
her  politely.)  Good  morning;  is  there  any¬ 
thing  I  can  do  for  you  ? 

Mrs.  Jones:  (Rises.)  Thank  you,  yes.  I’m 
Mrs.  Jones.  My  husband  probably  has  not 
yet  come  in  this  morning,  for  he  had  a  call 
to  make  on  his  way  down.  Would  you  see  that 
he  gets  this  when  he  arrives?  (Hands  port¬ 
folio  to  Evelyn.) 

Evelyn:  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  that 
he  gets  it,  Mrs.  Jones. 

Mrs.  Jones:  (Kindly  and  friendly.)  You 
must  be  Evelyn,  who  came  here  to  work  just 
a  short  while  ago. 

Evelyn  :  Yes,  I  am. 

Mrs.  Jones:  My  husband  appreciates  your 
work  a  great  deal,  I  can  assure  you. 

Evelyn:  Thank  you.  I  enjoy  very  much 
working  for  Mr.  Jones. 

Mrs.  Jones:  Good  day,  Evelyn.  (Waves 
friendly  farewell.) 

Evelyn:  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Jones. 

(Exit  Mrs.  Jones  by  left  exit.) 
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(Evelyn  places  portfolio  on  employers 
desk  where  he  will  be  sure  to  see  it  and  re¬ 
turns  to  her  desk.) 

Rose:  (Somewhat  stupified  but  very  dra¬ 
matic.)  The  Boss’s  wife!  Ev-er-y-thing  hap¬ 
pens  to  me!  I  let  her  sit  because  I  thought 
she  was  here  to  sell  something.  (To  Evelyn.) 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  get  all  the  breaks 
around  here. 

(Enter  Mr.  Jones  from  left  entrance.) 
Mr.  Jones:  (Cheerily.)  Good  morning. 
Rose  and  Evelyn  :  Good  morning,  Mr. 
Jones. 

Mr.  Jones:  (Places  his  hat  on  his  desk  and 
picks  up  portfolio.)  So,  here’s  my  portfolio.  I 
just  met  Mrs.  Jones  at  the  elevator.  She 
has  a  hunch  I’ll  be  needing  a  certain  contract 
it  contains.  Although  she  is  usually  right,  in 
this  instance  I’m  afraid  that  Mr.  Bailey  has 
already  signed  with  our  competitor  down  the 
corridor.  (Comes  over  to  desk  of  Rose.) 
How  about  the  Wilson  matter?  Can  he  see 
me  this  afternoon? 

Rose:  I’ve  been  trying  to  get  him  all  morn¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Jones,  but  the  line  has  been  busy. 

Mr.  Jones;  (Seriously.)  As  I  said  yester¬ 
day  afternoon,  it  would  save  me  exactly  three 
hours  if  I  could  see  him  today.  (Looking  at 
his  wrist  watch.)  He  is  usually  out  of  the 
office  between  ten  thirty  and  two.  You  will 
have  to  get  him  in  the  next  ten  minutes  or 
not  at  all.  Keep  at  it  until  you  get  the  in¬ 
formation,  won’t  you?  (fValks  to  right  exit, 
but  before  leaving  says.)  I’ll  be  over  in  Sec¬ 
tion  10  to  check  on  the  new  machine.  If  any¬ 
one  wants  me,  you  can  ring  me  there. 

Rose:  (Walks  to  desk  of  Evelyn,  hands 
her  a  card  and  says  sweetly.)  Would  you  do 
me  a  favor? 

Evelyn:  Surely. 

Rose:  Get  this  number  and  find  out  if  Mr. 
Jones  can  have  his  appointment  changed  from 
Monday  at  three  to  today  at  three. 

Evelyn:  Whom  shall  I  ask  for? 

,  Rose:  Mr.  Wilson  or  his  secretary!  (Sits 
in  Evelyn’s  chair.) 

(Evelyn  walks  to  desk  of  Rose  and  dials 
clearly.) 

Voice  of  Switchboard  Operator:  Pax¬ 
ton  and  Paxton. 

Evelyn:  Mr.  Wilson’s  secretary,  please. 
Voice  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  Secretary:  Mr. 
Wilson’s  office;  secretary  speaking. 

Evelyn:  I’m  calling  for  Mr.  Jones,  of 


Better  Products  Company.  Mr.  Jones  would 
like  very  much  to  advance  his  appointment 
with  Mr.  Wilson  from  three  o’clock  Monday 
to  three  o’clock  today — if  it  is  just  as  con¬ 
venient  for  Mr.  Wilson. 

Voice  of  Secretary:  Just  a  moment.  I’ll 
see.  (Slight  pause.)  Hello.  Yes,  Mr.  Wilson 
will  be  glad  to  see  Mr.  Jones  this  afternoon 
at  three. 

Evelyn:  Thank  you.  (To  Rose,  as  she 
hands  her  her  card  and  returns  to  her  place.) 
It’s  all  right. 

Rose;  (Places  card  on  employers  desk  and 
makes  notation  of  it.)  Thanks,  dearie.  (Re¬ 
turns  to  her  desk.) 

(Re-enter  Millie  from  left  entrance.) 
Millie:  (Walks  dejectedly;  slumps  into 
chair  used  on  previous  visit.)  Bad  news. 
Guess  what?  That  important  customer,  Mr. 
Bailey,  was  already  in  conference  with  Mr. 
Ridge  when  I  got  in.  And  Mr.  Bailey  was 
in  a  terrible  mood.  He  wouldn’t  sign  the  con¬ 
tract  with  Mr.  Ridge  that  I  had  typed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  erasures.  His  excuse  was  that  a 
contract  in  that  condition  would  never  stand 
up  in  a  court  of  law,  and  therefore  it  was 
useless.  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short: 
that,  on  top  of  my  being  late  again,  finished 
me.  I’ll  be  stopping  at  the  employment 
agency  this  afternoon. 

Rose;  Guess  I’m  in  the  same  boat.  I 
haven’t  had  any  luck  either  lately.  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  quit  before  I  get  fired.  I’ll  tell  you 
about  it  while  we  have  our  Coke. 

(Rose  and  Millie  leave  by  left  exit.) 
(Re-enter  Mr.  Jones  from  right  en¬ 
trance.) 

Mr.  Jones:  I  couldn’t  help  overhearing 
that  remark.  (Rubbing  his  hands  and  chuckl¬ 
ing,  as  he  seats  himself  at  Rose’s  desk.)  I  am 
not  exactly  heartbroken  over  Rose’s  decision. 
I  hired  her  when  help  was  difficult  to  get. 
( Glances  at  mail  on  her  desk  before  continu¬ 
ing.)  Her  typewriting  is  fine,  but  her  general 
attitude  and  inefficiency  irritate  me  to  the 
point  of  distraction.  I  have  known  for  some 
time  that  she  would  never  make  a  good  secre¬ 
tary,  for  she  is  not  dependable.  She  probably 
thought  she  was  putting  something  over  when 
she  went  down  for  Cokes  on  company  time, 
or  took  a  little  extra  time  for  lunch  or  had 
you  do  her  work — but  she  never  deceived  me. 
Evelyn  :  Oh,  I  wasn’t  at  all  overworked. 
Mr.  Jones:  You  made  a  fine  impression  on 
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my  wife  this  morning.  Where  did  you  learn 
to  meet  callers?  I  thought  you  were  just  out 
of  school? 

Evelyn  :  We  had  training  in  our  advanced 
stenography  class,  and  I  had  practice  meeting 
callers  while  working  as  a  volunteer  in  our 
school  office. 

Mr.  Jones:  (Thoughtfully.)  Very  good. 
How  would  you  like  to  be  my  secretary — with 
a  raise  in  pay? 

Evelyn:  I’d  love  it,  but — am  I  experi¬ 
enced  enough? 

Mr.  Jones:  You  have  integrity,  good 
judgment,  dependability.  You  are  learning 
quickly — you  keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open. 

Evelyn:  (Excitedly.)  Something  you  just 
said,  Mr.  Jones,  reminded  me.  .  .  .  This  morn¬ 
ing  you  mentioned  a  contract  with  a  Mr. 
Bailey  that  you  thought  a  competitor  was  get¬ 
ting.  Was  that  competitor  Mr.  Ridge? 

Mr.  Jones:  (Interestedly.)  Yes.  But  .  .  . 
How  did  you  know? 

Evelyn:  The  girl  who  works  for  Mr. 
Ridge  just  happened  to  mention  to  Rose  that  a 
Mr.  Bailey  had  refused  to  sign  a  contract  with 
Mr.  Ridge. 

Mr.  Jones:  (Excited  but  still  mystified.) 
Refused  to  sign?  Do  you  know  why? 

Evelyn:  I  believe  it  was  because  of  eras¬ 
ures  in  the  contract. 

Mr.  Jones:  (Face  lights  up.  To  himself.) 
So,  Mr.  Bailey  left  in  a  huff,  eh?  Wonder¬ 
ful  !  Wonderful!  ( Gets  up  suddenly.) 
Where’s  that  portfolio  my  wife  brought 
down  ?  ( Grabs  it  and  his  hat  and  starts  for  left 
exit;  stops.)  I’m  going  to  drop  in  on  Mr. 
Bailey.  If  any  calls  come  in  while  I’m  gone, 
find  out  who  they  are,  what  they  want,  and 
get  their  numbers — in  that  courteous,  efficient 
way  of  yours.  I  should  be  back  in  an  hour. 
(Joyfully  dramatic  as  if  confident  he  will  get 
the  order.)  Until  then — you’re  the  boss! 

CURTAIN 


Commentator:  This  play  we  have  just 
seen  is  amusing;  but  it  contains  some  interest¬ 
ing  lessons,  too.  I’m  going  to  ask  our  stage 
crew  to  open  the  curtain  and  to  have  our 
players  take  their  places  again  .  .  .  (Curtain 
opens,  players  on  stage)  ...  so  that  I  can 
ask  them  to  tell  us  what  were  the  right 
things  and  the  wrong  things  they  portrayed. 

Discussion  (By  players.) 

FINAL  CURTAIN 


January] 


Edited  by 
Milton  Briggs 


w  ANT  your  students  to  start  the  new 
year  with  genuine  enthusiasm  for  their  book¬ 
keeping  class?  Want  to  make  them  conscious 
of  business  standards,  of  the  importance  of  book¬ 
keeping  fundamentals,  of  the  need  for  precision 
and  neatness?  Want  to  make  them  try  as  they 
have  never  tried  before? 

If  you  do,  have  your  class  tackle  this  month’s 
bookkeeping-contest  problem!  It  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  problem,  a  challenging  problem,  a  demanding 
problem.  The  students’  work,  if  submitted  for 
appraisal  and  certification,  will  be  judged  by  an 
impartial  board  of  judges  in  New  York  City. 
These  judges  will  send  attractive  two-color  cer¬ 
tificates  of  achievement  to  all  students  who 
submit  satisfactory  papers — satisfactory,  that  is, 
by  business  standards! — and  will  send  criticisms 
of  all  papers  below  business  standards. 


Contest  Jtules 


Five  simple  rules  govern  the  contest: 

1.  Awards.  First  prize  in  each  division,  $3; 
second  prize,  $2.  Honorable  Mention,  a  Scho¬ 
lastic  Achievement  Certificate  suitable  for  fram¬ 
ing.  Every  satisfactory  solution,  a  two-color 
Certificate  of  Achievement  (pocket  size). 

2.  Closing  Date.  February  12,  1948.  Send 
solutions  (not  less  than  5)  to  the  B.E.W.  De¬ 
partment  of  Awards,  270  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  16,  New  York,  postmarked  on  or 
before  February  12. 

3.  Identification.  Send  a  typed  list  in  du¬ 
plicate  of  the  names  of  students  whose  papers 
are  submitted.  Place  **A”  after  the  name  of 
each  student  to  indicate  that  a  Junior  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Achievement  is  to  be  awarded,  “B” 
to  indicate  a  Senior  Certificate,  and  “C”  to  in¬ 
dicate  a  Superior  Certificate.  (Certificates  must 
be  earned  in  order.)  Have  student’s  name, 
name  of  school,  address  of  school,  and  teacher’s 
name  in  full  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of 
each  paper. 

4.  Fee.  Remit  10  cents  for  each  paper,  to 
cover  in  part  the  costs  of  examination,  print¬ 
ing,  and  mailing. 
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bookkeeping  Awards  Contest 

Your  bookkeeping  students  can  win  cash  prizes  and 
attractive  achievement  certificates  by  preparing  a 
trial  balance,  a  profit  and  loss  statement,  or  a 
balance  sheet  from  this  month’s  contest  materials. 


5.  Judges.  Milton  Briggs,  Claudia  Garvey, 
Alan  C.  Lloyd. 

General  Instructions 
(Please  read  the  following  introductory  para¬ 
graph  to  your  students:)  For  this  contest,  as¬ 
sume  that  you  are  bookkeeper  for  the  Perfec¬ 
tion  Laundry  Service  owned  by  Paul  Provost. 
At  the  close  of  business  on  December  31,  1947, 
account  totals  in  the  General  Ledger,  after  ad¬ 
justment,  were  as  indicated  in  the  adjacent  box. 
(Dictate,  duplicate,  or  write  on  the  blackboard 
the  account  titles  and  figures  shown  in  the  box.) 


Account  Titles 

Debits 

Credits 

Accounts  Receivable 

$1,017.03 

$  74.92 

Expired  Insurance 

432.50 

Taxes 

704.94 

Taxes  Payable 

371.18 

Cash 

48,498.28 

46,400.11 

Repairs  Expense 

610.54 

6.00 

1  Heat,  Light,  and  Power  4,800.43 

Supplies  on  Hand 

707.42 

Pay  Roll 

26,860.66 

Notes  Payable 

3,000.00 

5,000.00 

Supplies  Used 

4,726.63 

707.42 

Advertising  Expense 

401.04 

Depreciation  of 

Equipment 

2,560.05 

Equipment 

25,060.50 

Reserve  for  Deprecia- 

tion  of  Equipment 

3,015.75 

Paul  Provost, 

Drawing 

2,400.00 

Rent  Expense 

1,200.00 

Paul  Provost, 

Capital 

50.00 

19,019.30 

Service  Sales 

109.22 

46,302.89 

Office  Expense 

296.50 

4.38 

Accounts  Payable 

16,340.19 

19,359.98 

Prepaid  Insurance 

972.50 

432.50 

Contest  Closes 
February  12 

alphabetically.  Use  pen  and  ink  and  journal 
paper  or  white  paper  properly  ruled. 

Assignment  B.  To  earn  a  Senior  Certificate 
of  Achievement,  do  Assignment  A;  then,  on  the 
back  of  the  same  sheet  of  paper,  prepare  a  profit 
and  loss  statement  for  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1947.  Use  pen  and  ink. 

Assignment  C.  To  earn  the  hard-to-get  Su¬ 
perior  Certificate  of  Achievement,  complete  As¬ 
signments  A  and  B;  then  prepare  a  balance 
sheet,  either  in  report  form  or  in  account  form. 
You  may  use  either  pen  and  ink  or  the*  type¬ 
writer.  Submit  only  your  balance  sheet;  you 
need  not  send  your  trial  balance  and  profit  and 
loss  statement  if  you  are  applying  for  only  the 
Superior  Certificate. 

Tips  for  Teachers  Only 
The  correct  total  for  the  trial  balance  of 
differences  for  the  January  contest  problem  is 
$73,569.69.  The  correct  net  profit  for  the  year 
for  the  Perfection  Laundry  Service  is  $4,372.18. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  proprietorship  section  in 
the  balance  sheet  to  be  dated  December  31, 
1947,  be  shown  as  follows: 


Paul  Provost, 
Capital, 
January  1 

$18,969.30 

Net  Profit 
for  Year 

$4,372.18 

Less  Drawing 

2,400.00 

Net  Increase 

in  Proprie¬ 
torship 

1,972.18 

Paul  Provost, 

Capital, 

December  31 

$20,941.48- 

Directions 

Assignment  A.  To  earn  a  Junior  Certificate 
of  Achievement,  prepare  a  trial  balance  of  dif¬ 
ferences  from  the  information  shown.  Arrange 
accounts  in  order  according  to  classification: 
Assets,  Liabilities,  Proprietorship,  Income, 
Costs,  and  Expenses.  List  expense  accounts 
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Taxes  Payable  is  classified  as  a  liability  and 
appears  in  the  balance  sheet;  Taxes  is  an  ex¬ 
pense  account  and  appears  in  the  profit  and  loss 
statement. 

ATTENTION 

For  full  details  of  the  Annual  International 
Bookkeeping  Contest,  see  pages  278-279. 


Alternate- Answer  Tests 
in  Business  Law 


R.  R.  ROSENBERG 
Public  Schools 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 


Alternate- ANSWER  tests  have 

long  been  popular  with  business-law  teachers 
because  of  ease  of  construction,  simplicity  of 
use,  and  rapidity  of  scoring. 

Varieties.  ]VIost  familiar  to  every  teacher 
is  the  “true-false”  question,  which  requires 
the  student  to  appraise  the  accuracy  of  a 
declarative  statement.  In.  these  days,  when 
we  want  students  to  be  able  to  judge  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  statements  they  hear  and 
read,  training  in  quick  appraisal  can  be  a 
worth-while  by-product  of  the  use  of  true- 
false  questions. 

Many  teachers  prefer  the  use  of  the  “yes- 
no”  type  of  alternate-response  question,  be¬ 
lieving  that  it  is  easier  for  the  students  to 
answer  a  direct  question  than  it  is  for  them 
to  analyze  a  declarative  statement  in  search 
of  its  nuclear  question  and  then  to  make  an 
evaluative  decision.  Certainly  this  much  is 
true:  It  is  easier  to  compose  direct  and  clear 
questions  than  it  is  to  compose  true-false  state¬ 
ments  that  are  equally  clear  and  direct. 

Other  types  of  responses  include  the  “more 
nearly  true  or  more  nearly  false”  evaluative 
answer,  the  “right  or  wrong”  answer,  the 
“correct  or  incorrect”  answer,  the  “agree  or 
disagree”  answer,  and  so  on.  With  each  of 
the  alternate-answer  responses,  some  teachers 
insert  a  third,  a  neutral,  response  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  “insufficient  evidence,”  “undecided,” 
“other  factors  need  mentioning,”  and  so  on. 

Strengths.  The  chief  asset  of  the  alternate- 
response  question  is  its  rapidity.  A  true-false 
test,  for  example,  can  be  quickly  prepared  by 
the  teacher,  can  be  administered  to  the  class 
in  a  very  few  minutes,  can  be  easily  scored 
(especially  if  answers  are  on  separate  answer 
sheets  or  in  a  column  on  the  test  form),  and 
can  be  easily  converted  to  grades.  Teachers 
can  cover  a  wide  subject  topic  in  a  few  min¬ 


utes.  Because  alternate-response  questions 
are  so  quickly  answered,  students  answer  more 
of  them  in  a  shorter  time  than  they  can  any 
other  kind  of  question. 

Weaknesses.  The  chief  lament  about  true- 
false,  yes-no,  right-wrong,  and  other  alternate- 
response  questions  is  the  fact  that  the  student 
'can  guess  half  the  answers. 

As  a  result  of  this  criticism,  many  re¬ 
searchers  have  sought  ways  to  correct  score 
values  to  remove  the  “chance”  value.  Statisti¬ 
cally  this  has  been  proved  possible  and  prac¬ 
tical  by  the  simple  device  of  subtracting 
wrong  scores  from  right  scores  (thus  giving 
double  penalty  on  errors,  so  that  students 
will  leave  a  question  blank  rather  than  guess 
at  its  meaning)  instead  of  counting  only  the 
number  of  right  responses.  If  you  doubt  the 
efficiency  of  this  procedure,  have  students  take 
two  tests,  one  of  which  they  are  cautioned 
about  the  R-W  scoring  and  one  of  which  they 
are  not  warned ;  score  both  by  the  R-W 
method,  and  observe  the  difference! 

Another  way  to  eliminate  guess  values  is 
to  have  each  student  weight  his  answers  in 
the  method  shown  in  this  month’s  model  test, 
shown  on  the  opposite  page.  If  he  weights 
his  answer  “sure,”  he  gets  double  credit,  plus 
or  minus.  If  he  weights  his  answer,  “think,” 
he  gets  single  credit,  plus  or  minus.  If  he 
does  not  want  to  take  a  chance  on  a  question 
of  which  he  has  no  real  basis  for  making  a 
decision,  he  weights  his  question  as  a  “guess” 
so  that  it  does  not  add  or  subtract  from  his 
score.  This  last  step  is  an  improvement  over 
the  idea  of  leaving  a  question  unanswered; 
the  student  gets  some  answer  down,  and  he 
can  therefore  profit  more  when  the  test  ques¬ 
tions  are  subsequently  reviewed. 

In  scoring  a  “weighted”  test,  the  scorer 
writes  +2,  — 2,  -fl,  — 1,  or  zero  beside  each 
answer;  the  final  score  is  the  algebraic  sum — 
for  example,  weighted  rights  minus  weighted 
wrongs.  If  you  have  not  tried  this  device, 
you  will  be  amazed  at  the  extent  to  which  it 
eliminates  guessing — after  the  first  time! 
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INSTRUCTIONS:  (1)  The  underscored  word  or  phrase  in  each  of  the  following  statements  makes  the 
statement  either  true  or  false.  If  the  statement  is  true,  write  T  in  the  answer  column.  If 
the  stataaent  is  false,  write  F  and  the  word  or  phrase  that  will  make  the  statement  correct. 

(2)  Weight  your  answers:  if  you  are  positive  your  answer  is  correct,  place  an  X  in  the  "Sure" 
column  so  that  your  answer  counts  plus  or  minus  two  points;  if  you  are  not  positive  but  think 
your  answer  is  correct,  place  an  X  in  the  "Think"  column  so  your  answer  counts  plus  or  minus 
one  point;  if  you  are  guessing  and  do  not  want  your  answer  to  count  at  all,  place  the  X  In  the 
"Quess"  column.  Be  sure  to  place  a  weighting  after  every  question. 


Oral  contracts  for  the  sale  of  real  estate  may  not  be 
enforced . 

Contracts  that  cannot  be  performed  within  one  year 
must  be  in  writing,  in  order  to  be  enforceable.  ... 

The  person  named  in  a  will  by  the  testator  to  carry 
out  its  provisions  is  known  as  the  administrator.  .  . 

An  oral  promise  to  pay  a  debt  after  it  has  been  dis¬ 
charged  in  bankruptcy  proceedings  is  aiforceable.  .  . 

A  formal  contract  must  always  be  in  writing  and  under 
seal . . . 

A  contract  may  be  made  between  two  persons  for  the 
benefit  of  a  third  person  . 


A  contract  of  employment  or  a  contract  for  personal 
services  may  not  be  assigned . 


A  novation  results  when  the  parties  or  the  terms  of 
an  existing  contract  are  changed  by  the  mutual  con¬ 
sent  of  the  parties . 

An  assignment  gives  the  assignee  no  better  title 
than  his  assignor  had . 


Tender  is  an  attempt  to  do  what  one  is  obliged  to 
do  under  a  contract . 


Delivery  is  necessary  in  order  that  a  valid  gift 
may  result . . . 

A  person  may  be  guilty  of  fraud  even  thou{^  the  other 
party  to  the  contract  suffered  no  damages  . 

Under  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  a  contract  for  work, 
labor,  and  services  is  required  to  be  In  writing, 
in  order  to  be  enforceable . 


An  oral  contract  is  not  so  binding  as  a  written  one  . 

A  minor's  failure,  upon  becoming  of  age,  to  affirm  an 
executory  contract  implies  disaffirmance . 

Title  and  possession  always  pass  in  a  sale. 

Goods  offered  for  sale  that  have  been  definitely 
agreed  upon  by  both  parties  to  the  contract  are  said 
to  be  specific  goods . . . . 


In  a  contract  to  sell,  title  remains  in  the  seller. 

Title  to  specific  goods,  in  a  deliverable  condition, 
passes  at  the  time  of  the  sale . . 

Title  to  goods  sold  with  the  privilege  of  return 
passes  when  the  stipulated  time  for  the  examination 


An  lOU  is  not  a  promise  to  pay . . . 

Insurance  contracts  roust  be  in  writing . . 

A  minor  may  not  own  stock  In  a  corporation . 

An  agent  can  always  appoint  another  to  act  for  hlro. 

The  seller  has  the  ri^t  to  retain  possession  of  the 
goods  until  the  purchase  price  has  been  paid,  unless 
the  contract  of  sale  specifically  requires  the 
delivery  of  the  goods  before  payment . 
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On  your  next  few  alternate^answer  tests,  try  this  weighting  device  for  eliminating  guesses. 
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“Build  Shorthand 
Vocabulary  Along 
with  Speed” 

This  is  the  fifth  of  ten  commandments  for  the  teaching  of 


S  PEED  on  the  most-used  words  is  essen¬ 
tial — but  not  enough.  The  vocabulary  of  the 
average  business  letter  used  for  dictation  con¬ 
sists  of  approximately  90  per  cent  easy,  fre¬ 
quently  used  words.  The  remaining  10  per 
cent  builds  the  students’  vocabulary.  The 
higher  the  students’  speed  is  on  the  90  per 
cent,  the  more  time  they  have  to  write  the 
10  per  cent.  It  is,  therefore,  very  much  worth 
while  to  train  students  to  write  most-used 
words  at  a  speed  considerably  beyond  their 
over-all  speed ;  however,  in  so  doing,  the 
teacher  may  but  should  not  neglect  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  students’  vocabulary. 

Read  the  following  business  letter.  It  is 
an  actual  letter  of  a  little  more  than  average 
difficulty  for,  although  it  has  202  actual 
words,  it  has  225  standard  words. 

Dear  Madam: 

We  are  about  to  close  our  fiscal  year  with  the 
greatest  volume  in  our  history  of  104  years.  So 
far,  our  transactions  have  increased  over  400,000; 
and  we  are  now  preparing  to  make  the  coming 
year  a  greater  and  a  better  year. 

With  a  greater  volume  of  business,  a  quicker 
turnover,  and  lower  prices  for  quality  merchandise, 
we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  offer  extraordinary 
values  if  we  have  your  co-operation. 

Our  economists  state  that  it  will  be  necessary 
for  our  customers  to  clear  up  past-due  indebted¬ 
ness  in  order  that  our  program  may  be  fulfilled. 
This  will  enable  you  to  start  with  a  balanced  ac¬ 
count  and  greater  purchasing  power;  also  to  take 
advantage  of  the  roost  concentrated  effort  in  our 
history  to  bring  about  a  bigger  and  better  busi¬ 
ness  year. 

If  you  have  not  paid  your  account  as  yet,  please 
do  so  at  once,  as  all  our  accounts  will  be  reviewed 
by  our  auditors  before  February  1.  If  your  account 
is  balanced,  you  will  be  able  to  start  the  new  fiscal 
year  by  increasing  your  purchases  at  our  store, 
thereby  increasing  your  savings. 

Your  prompt  remittance  of  the  amount  due, 
$19.40,  will  be  appreciated.  Yours  very  truly,  (202) 


Now,  let  us  analyze  the  vocabulary  of  this 
letter  to  find  how  many  words  it  contains 
that  may  add  to  the  advanced  shorthand  stu¬ 


dents’  writing  skill. 

Number  of  actual  words  .  202 

Number  of  duplicates  .  86 

Number  of  different  words  .  116 

Number  of  brief  forms  .  46 


Number  of  high-frequency  words  ....  56 

Total  number  of  3,000-word  group  . .  102 


Number  outside  3,000-word  group  ....  14 

The  frequency  of  the  116  different  words 
according  to  the  Horn  list  is: 


0-  500 

68 

501-  1,000 

12 

1,001-  1,500 

14 

1,501-  2,000 

1 

2,001-  2,500 

5 

2,501-  3,000 

2 

102 

3,001-  5,000 

4 

5,001-10,000 

5 

Over  10,000 

5 

14 

Total  number 

of  different  words 

116 

The  duplicated  words  and  the  number  of 
repetitions  of  each  word  are: 


a  . 

..7 

in  .... 

. 4 

we  .... 

. 4 

account  . 

..  3 

if  .... 

. 3 

will  ... 

. 5 

and  _ 

..  5 

of  .... 

. 4 

with  . . . 

. 3 

be  . 

..6 

our  . . . 

. ...  10 

year  . . . 

. 5 

greater  . 

. .  : 

the  . . . 

. 5 

you  .... 

. 3 

have  .... 

. .  ? 

to  .... 

. 7 

your  . . . 

. 6 

This  repetition  further  emphasizes  the 
necessity  of  concentrating  on  the  practice  of 
the  nonduplicated  words  and  especially  those 
words  that  will  enlarge  the  students’  writing 
vocabulary.  The  “blacked-out”  letter  on  the 
next  page  shows  that  the  vocabulary-building 
possibilities  of  this  letter  are  confined  to  14 
words  having  a  frequency  outside  the  3,000- 
word  group. 
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We  can’t  build  vocabulary  in  the  advanced 
shorthand  class  by  feeding  our  students  on 
the  most-used  words,  which  make  up  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  average 
business  letter. 

Build  Vocabulary  by  Previewing 

Because  only  10  per  cent  of  what  you  dic¬ 
tate  to  your  advanced  students  has  any  vocabu¬ 
lary  food  value,  then  it  would  seem  logical 
that  your  students  should  devote  most  of  the 
practice  time  preceding  dictation  to  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  this  10  per  cent. 

The  selection  and  practice  of  this  10  per 
cent  in  the  form  of  a  preview  for  each  take, 
therefore,  become  of  major  importance  in  your 
speed-building  and  vocabulary-building  plan. 
An  experienced  teacher  who  is  also  a  practical 
writer  will  have  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  selecting  a  10 
per  cent  preview.  A  be¬ 
ginning  teacher  with  little 
writing  experience  might 
have  to  select  15  per  cent 
to  be  sure  that  he  has  not 
overlooked  some  w'ords 
with  high  vocabulary  food 
value.  The  preview  should 
be  written  on  the  black¬ 
board  by  you,  the  teacher. 

(I  know  of  no  better 
way  for  a  teacher  to  in¬ 
crease  his  own  shorthand 
speed  while  he  is  teaching 
.  shorthand  than  by  writing 
previews  and  parts  of 
takes  on  the  blackboard 
every  day!) 

If  you  prefer  to  prac¬ 
tice  a  5-minute  take  min¬ 
ute  by  minute  or  half  a 
minute  by  half  a  minute 
in  accordance  with  the 
Pyramid  Plan  for  dictat¬ 
ing,  you  may  prefer  to 
place  the  preview  on  the 
blackboard  a  few  words 
at  a  time  instead  of  all  at 
once.  Two  or  three  rapid 
readings  of  the  preview 
followed  by  writing  the 
words  from  dictation  take 
very  little  of  the  total 
teaching  time,  but  the 


time  spent  pays  big  dividends  to  the  students. 

In  my  own  teaching,  I  found  that  the  prac¬ 
ticing  of  a  word  separately  out  of  context  is 
not  sufficient  to  insure  its  mastery  in  context. 

1  go  one  step  further  and  dictate  a  portion  of 
the  sentence  containing  the  word  to  be  pre¬ 
viewed.  The  students  in  this  way  become  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  word  in  its  “setting.” 

The  importance  of  the  preview  cannot  be 
overestimated.  Its  proper  and  constant  use 
will  serve  as  an  automatic  control  over  too 
much  testing  and  will  enable  the  teacher  to 
use  every  bit  of  vocabulary-building  food 
value  in  all  dictation  materials  used.  In  this 
way,  the  students  will  not  only  enlarge  their 
shorthand  vocabularies,  but  will  do  so  as 
part  of  their  speed-building  program. 

(Continued  on  page  309) 


By  crossing  out  duplicate,  brief-form,  and  familiar  words,  you  can 
quickly  determine  what  vocabulary-building  words  a  letter  contains. 


^ TTTTWmn* 

We  are  about  t©  elosc  eur-  fiscal  year  with  the  groateet 
vohiTne  m  ow  histofy  uf  104  yeow.  Se  {ftf ,  o»r  transactions 
have  weeeQsed  400,000,  au4  ^¥e  ave  new  yroparii»g4» 
ittakethe  eomtng  yea»  a  gfeateraf^da  hettar  yaa». 

With  a  ■gi<eatc»  volume  ^  buginew,  «  quicker  turnover, 
and-  lower  prieos  (or  ^uali^  morehandioo, 
position  4o  offer  extraordinary  valuee  ii  we  have  yow  oo- 

Our  economists  state  that  it  will  he  £os  our  cus* 

temers  to  elear  up  ^ast-due> indebtedness  ia.  order 
program  maybe  fulfilled.  ¥hia  will ouahle  you  to  start  with 
a  balanced  aeeount  and  groator  purohaoing  powor;  also-  to 
•take  advantage  of  dm- most  concentrated  effort  in  our  hk- 
•tory  to  bring  about  a  bigger  and  better  bueinesc  year. 

•4f  you  have  net  paid  your  aeeount  as  yet,  please  do  «o  at 
one©,  m  -all  -our  oeeeunts  will  be  reviewed  by  our  auditors 
before  Mbruary  4.  If  your  aeeount  4s  ba]anood,«you  will  be 
nWe  4e- start  the  new  fweal  year  by  increasing  yeur  pur- 
ehases  ot  our  store,  4hereby  ineroaoing  your  savings. 

Xour  .prompt  remittance  .of  4he  amount  due,  $l8r40;  will 

k7w  TTTTTT^WXfavvO* 

¥ours  .very  truly^  (202) 


JANUARY,  1948 
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“If  I  Had 
More  Time!” 


A  teacher’s  stop-watch  equation:  60 
wasted  seconds  X  30  lon^-sufferin|( 
pupils  +  1  careless  teacher  X  180 
somewhat  similar  never-ending  ses¬ 
sions  =  93  lost  hours,  or  the  daylight 
hours  of  a  full  week! 


FOSTER  W.  LOSO 
Director  of  Business  Education 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  Public  Schools 

S  INCE  man  first  noted  the  setting  sun,  he 
has  been  conscious  of  the  effect  of  time  on  life. 
Time  is  as  precious  as  life  itself,  and  as  elusive 
as  the  sun’s  rays.  Except  in  Shangri-la,  lost 
minutes  are  lost  forever.  Those  who  have 
learned  to  get  the  most  from  life  have  learned 
how  to  use  time  intelligently.  Time,  like  life, 
must  be  used  while  it  is  with  us.  It  cannot 
be  captured  and  set  aside  for  use  when  we 
want  it. 

How  frequently  we  hear  a  teacher  say,  “If 
I  had  more  time,  I  could  do  a  better  job’’; 
“The  pupil  failed  because  of  absences  from 
class’’ ;  or  “The  course  of  study  can’t  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  time  allowed  us.’’  All  these  state¬ 
ments  are  undoubtedly  true;  but  teachers 
sometimes  force  the  situation. 

•  We,  like  others,  tend  to  waste  time — per¬ 
haps  because  we  seem  to  have  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  it.  A  teacher  facing  a  class  of  30 
pupils  for  60  minutes  has  30  clock  hours  at 
his  immediate  disposal.  With  so  much  time 
available,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  thought¬ 
less  teacher  is  apt  to  consider  a  few  minutes 
as  of  little  importance?  Five  minutes  lost 
each  period  in  180  sessions  of  a  class  repre¬ 
sent  4  weeks  of  school,  or  twenty  45-minute 
periods!  TTiree  minutes  lost  each  period 
amount  to  more  than  two  weeks’  teaching 
time  in  a  class  that  meets  one  period  a  day. 
The  minute  we  take  to  check  the  roll  throws 
away  nearly  a  week. 

Almost  any  teacher  will  seriously  consider 
failing  a  weak. pupil  who  has  missed  three  of 
our  week’s  time  from  school  on  account  of  ill¬ 
ness  ;  lost  teaching,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
easily  overlooked,  because  it  is  distributed 
over  the  whole  class  and  the  whole  school 
year.  The  retardation  is  less  noticeable  and, 
therefore,  neither  teacher  nor  pupil  is  called 
upon  to  account  for  it.  Any  average  teacher 


who  starts  his  class  on  time  and  does  his  rou¬ 
tine  duties  effectively  and  quickly  is,  more 
often  than  not,  soon  considered  a  superior 
teacher. 

W  HAT  are  some  of  the  time  wasters  of  which 
teachers  are  guilty? 

Taking  attendance,  collecting  papers,  ad¬ 
justing  shades,  giving  directions,  and  deliver¬ 
ing  useless  “harangues’’  consume  fresh,  new, 
glittering  seconds  that  accumulate  quickly  in¬ 
to  minutes;  minutes  unwisely  spent  in  con¬ 
trast  to  a  well-organized,  time-scheduled  pro¬ 
cedure.  Many  time-consuming  details  can  be 
effectively  handled  by  pupils. 

Much  time  is  lavishly  used  in  conducting, 
for  remedial  or  skill-building  purposes,  point¬ 
less  activities,  drills,  and  exercises. 

The  teacher  often  loses  his  own  valuable 
time  and  that  of  pupils  by  not  having  his  ma¬ 
terials  handy,  ready  for  use  when  needed.  This 
fault  is  the  result  either  of  poor  planning  or 
of  not  knowing  exactly  what  he  most  desires 
to  accomplish. 

“When  in  doubt,  review  or  test.’’  Such 
guidance  is  a  sorry  choice  of  procedure.  Only 
the  most  thoughtful  planning  and  care  should 
precede  a  review  or  a  test  period.  Review 
that  a  pupil  can  do  at  home  should  never  be 
given  in  a  classroom.  Testing  should  be  held 
to  the  minimum.  A  teacher  who  has  his 
pupils  co-operating  as  fully  with  him  as  a 
good  teacher  should  have  them  doing  rarely 
needs  to  test. 

A  little  planning  and  the  frequent  use  of  a 
wrist  watch  or  a  wall  clock  is  usually  suf¬ 
ficient  to  remind  the  teacher  that  “time  is 
rocketing’’  with  jet-propulsion  speed. 

Teacher  timesaving  is  of  but  little  value 
unless  it  is  carried  over  to  the  pupil  so  that  he 
(Continued  on  page  292) 

Su^^estion:  Use  the  opposite  pa|{e 
'  as  a  bulletin-board  study-reminder. 
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Tw  I  m 


Suggestions  about  Studying: 


1.  Form  the  habit  of  regular 
preparation  in  a  regular 
place  at  a  regular  time. 

2.  When  studying  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  the  light  should  come 
from  above  and  from  the 
left  side  of  the  body.  Be 
sure  that  there  is  no  glare 
of  light  into  your  eyes,  re¬ 
flected  from  your  book  or 
paper. 

3.  The  room  temperature 
should  be  about  68  de¬ 
grees.  Breathe  fresh  air. 

4.  Do  not  lounge  in  an  easy 
chair  when  studying,  but 
desk  or  table  and  chair 
should  lit  comfortably. 
The  necessary  tools  should 
be  conveniently  at  hand. 

5.  Follow  a  study  schedule 
in  the  preparation  of  les¬ 
sons.  Find  the  purpose  of 
the  lesson  and  keep  it  con¬ 
stantly  in  view.  Divide  a 
study  lesson  into  two  parts 
— first,  the  new  assign¬ 
ment,  and  second,  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  coming  recita¬ 
tion. 

6.  In  doing  special  assign¬ 
ments,  be  sure  to  have  in, 
mind  exactly  what  is 
wanted.  Strive  to  master 
the  main  points  first.  Out¬ 
lining  the  work  on  paper 
helps.  Let  refinements 
come  later. 

7.  Make  note  of  specially 
difficult  points  so  that  you 
can  ask  for  help  intelli¬ 
gently.  Check  the  difficult 


points  in  the  lesson  and 
concentrate  on  those 
points.  Go  slowly  over  the 
.  difficult  parts  so  that  they 
may  be  emphasized  in  your 
mind.  Formulate  a  clear 
question  about  each  point 
of  difficulty.  If  the  task 
is  complicated,  concentrate 
on  one  simple  idea  at  a 
time. 

8.  Do  not  be  concerned  so 
much  about  a  grade  as 
about  the  quality  of  the 
work.  Work  for  a 
standard  that  you  know 
will  be  more  than  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Always  try  to  go  a 
little  beyond  the  required 
work.  Often  it  is  the  ex¬ 
tra  practice,  the  bit  of 
volunteer  work,  that 
speeds  up  learning  and 
makes  for  real  mastery. 
Use  some  extra  time  for 
quick  mental  reviews. 
Watch  carefully  a  step-by- 
step  demonstration  of  the 
task  to  be  done. 

9.  If  the  unit  assigned  is  too 
large  or  too  difficult,  do  as 
much  as  you  can  do  well; 
don’t  try  to  do  the  whole 
job  in  a  haphazard  man¬ 
ner. 

10.  Study  at  successive  inter¬ 
vals  rather  than  through 
prolonged  and  exhausting 
periods.  (Study  for  a  short 
period ;  then  get  up  and 
walk  around  the  room  for 
a  minute  or  two.) 


11.  In  studying  reading,  skim 
first  for  context  and  read 
more  accurately  a  second 
time. 

12.  Review  notes  covering  sub¬ 
ject  matter  and  classwork 
before  tests  or  written  les¬ 
sons.  (Ten  minutes’  study 
early  in  the  morning  is 
equivalent  to  twenty  min¬ 
utes’  study  at  night.) 

13.  Do  not  wait  until  the  end 
of  the  term  to  review,  but 
“take  stock’’  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals. 

14.  Try  to  inject  variety  into 
your  practice;  that  is,  in¬ 
stead  of  repeating  exactly 
the  same  exercise  over  and 
over,  choose  a  new  one  in¬ 
volving  the  same  principles 
and  calling  for  the  same 
abilities. 

15.  Read  aloud  sentences  in 
the  textbook  to  judge  the 
sense  of  the  sentences.  Get 
the  sense.  Do  not  try  to 
memorize  the  lesson. 

16.  Keep  in  a  corner  of  your 
mirror  word  lists,  brief 
forms,  phrases,  or  other 
memory  items  to  be 
learned  of  which  you  need 
to  be  reminded  frequently. 

17.  Do  your  own  homework 
in  all  cases  unless  it  is 
very  necessary  that  you 
have  help.  Study  by  your¬ 
self. 

18.  Know  your  homework  as¬ 
signment.  Have  a  small 
notebook  with  you  in  class 
in  order  to  aid  you  in  keep¬ 
ing  your  daily  lessons 
systematically. 

19.  Review  the  previous  lesson 
before  studying  the  ad¬ 
vanced  one. 

20.  If  it  is  necessary  to  do 
both  studying  and  written 
work,  it  is  better  to  do  the 
studying  first  and  save  the 
written  work  for  the  end 
of  the  study  period. 

— Foster  fV.  Loso 
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Skit  of 
the  Month 

Long  and 
Short  of  It 


SISTER  MARIE  FRANCES,  S.S.M. 

Saint  Joseph’s  Business  School 
Lockport,  New  York 

Does  your  school  have  guidance  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  report  rooms?  Try  this  skit 
to  popularize  shorthand. 

A  short  pupil,  “Shorty,”  saunters  on 
stage  muttering,  “I’m  right.  I  know  I’m 
right.  I’ll  prove  I’m  right.  I  don’t  care 
what  anyone  says;  I’m  right,  and  I’ll 
prove  it.” 

A  tall  pupil,  “Longy,”  enters  in  time 
to  hear  the  last  of  Shorty’s  comments. 

“All  right.  Shorty,”  Longy  says.  “You’re 
right;  but  what  is  it  all  about?” 

The  two  discuss  whether  shorthand  is 
more  practical  than  longhand.  Shorty  tak¬ 
ing  the  affirmative  and  Longy  the  negative. 
They  agree  to  a  test.  Shorty  goes  off  stage 
and  comes  back  with  two  shorthand 
writers,  while  Longy  recruits  two  or  three 
longhand  writers  from  the  audience. 

The  writers  take  positions  at  the  class¬ 
room  blackboards  and  Shorty  dictates — 
first,  at  15  or  20  words  a  minute;  then, 
gradually,  at  higher  speeds.  The  short¬ 
hand  writers  can  take  the  dictation  easily, 
of  course;  and  they  display  great  boredom 
at  the  slow  speeds.  The  antics  of  the 
longhand  writers,  encouraged  by  Longy’s 
exhortations  for  them  to  speed  up,  will 
entertain  the  audience  at  the  same  time 
they  make  the  case  for  shorthand  clear. 

When  the  speed  reaches  80  or  100 
words  a  minute  (by  way  of  climax),  have 
the  longhand  writers  try  to  read  their 
scribbling!  The  shorthand  writers  can 
read  their  notes  easily,  of  course. 

To  complete  the  demonstration.  Shorty 
and  Longy  can  ask  the  shorthand  writers 
what  they  plan  to  do  with  their  shorthand 
skill;  and  Shorty  or  one  of  the  shorthand 
writers  can  start  to  give  Longy  an  ele¬ 
mentary  lesson  on  a  half  dozen  shorthand 
symbols  that  he  can  learn  and  use  in  his 
own  writing. 


also  may  save  his  time.  One  of  our  prime 
duties  as  “Teachers”  (with  a  capital  T)  is  to 
teach  pupils  how  to  save  their  time. 

We  must  drill  them  first  in  a  matter-of- 
fact  fashion  that  learning  is  difficult,  that 
learning  requires  effort,  that  learning  requires 
careful  planning.  They  must  be  convinced 
that  the  effort  it  will  take  them  to  learn  how 
to  learn  will  be  worth  while.  Studying  is  a 
tool  to  learning,  and  skill  in  using  this  tool  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  skills  that  we  can 
develop  in  our  students,  because  improper 
studying  habits  waste  students’  time  doubly: 
the  time  invested  is  greater  and  is  less  fruitful. 

Learning  to  study  is  just  as  difficult  as 
studying  to  learn.  No  one  can  bestow  upon 
the  pupils  a  secret  or  magic  formula  for  study¬ 
ing;  there  is  no  short  cut.  But  at  least  we 
can  train  students  not  to  take  detours — de¬ 
tours  that  take  time  and  sometimes  do  not  lead 
back  to  the  main  road! 

Students  who  know  how  to  study  efficiently 
are  willing  to  study,  for  they  can  feel  them¬ 
selves  growing  minute  after  minute.  Students 
who  know  how  to  study  efficiently  enjoy  their 
work  better,  know  where  they  are  heading, 
and  are  conscious  that  they  are  moving  in  the 
right  direction. 

There  are  many  suggestions  that  will  save 
students’  time  in  their  studying  (see  accom¬ 
panying  list  of  suggestions),  and  it  is  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  teachers  to  see  that  these  sugges¬ 
tions  are  brought  into  timesaving  action  in 
the  lives  of  our  pupils.  One  additional  re-, 
sponsibility  in  this  matter  lies  in  our  hands, 
also:  the  provision  of  a  fundamental  drive  mo¬ 
tive,  a  reason  for  studying,  a  purposefulness. 
If  students  know  how  to  study,  and  if  we 
convince  them  that  study  is  worth  while,  we 
can  save  thousands  of  hours  in  their  lives.  I 
am  afraid  that  a  large  portion  of  our  learners 
in  school  today  are  working  below  their  actual 
ability  level  simply  because  we  teachers  have 
not  taken  our  time  to  teach  them  how  to  work 
and  study  and  save  their  time. 

The  teacher  who  is  willing  to  account  for 
every  second  of  his  time  and  who  insists  that 
students  emulate  him  by  practicing  those  habits 
that  are  most  efficient  will  quickly  see  marked 
improvement  in  his  own  accomplishment  and 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  pupils  in  his 
charge. 

How  much  of  whose  life  did  you  waste  to¬ 
day? 
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*  JP  wo  girls,  probably  of  high 
school  age,  walked  up  to  the  par¬ 
cel-post  counter  of  the  Post  Office 
and  hoisted  a  huge,  but  evidently 
not-so-heavy,  package  on  to  the 
counter  before  the  perspiring  clerk. 

“I’m  sorry,  but  you  have  to  send 
that  package  by  express — it’s  too 
big  to  mail,”  said  the  clerk  to  the 
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weary  young  ladies. 

“Express?”  inquired  the  two 
curious  girls,  ‘‘Where’s  that?” 

This  anecdote  was  my  cue  to  do  some  think¬ 
ing.  I  realized  that  those  two  normal  young 
ladies  had  missed  an  important  part  of  their 
education.  Either  they  had  not  had  elemen¬ 
tary  business  training  or  the  unit  on  shipping 
services  had  been  omitted. 

The  Approach 

Because  similar  situations  arise  every  day, 
we  must  do  something  about  them.  The 
problem  can  be  approached  in  a  most  interest¬ 
ing,  down-to-earth  manner,  or  it  can  be  ‘‘just 
more  work  to  be  done.”  The  following  are 
possible  techniques  for  beginning  the  unit: 
(1)  Arrange  for  a  speaker,  perhaps  someone 
from  the  Post  Office  Department,  to  tell 
about  the  great  number  of  lost,  valuable  ship¬ 
ments  each  year.  (2)  Have  a  pupil  prepare, 
in  advance,  two  packages:  one  wrapped  as 
perfectly  as  it  can  be,  and  the  other  very 
poorly  prepared.  This  will  challenge  interest. 
(3)  Plan,  in  either  of  the  preceding  ap¬ 
proaches,  to  introduce  this  unit  near  Easter 
or  Christmas  time  so  that  the  outcomes  can 
be  functional  immediately. 

The  Unit  Outline 

This  unit  brings  instruction  right  down 
to  the  needs  of  every  pupil.  The  beginning 
clerk  waiting  on  customers  and  the  child 
mailing  his  Christmas  gifts  are  evidences  of 
immediate  need,  as  are  the  great  number  of 
shipments  rejected  at  the  parcel-post  counter 
every  day. 

In  our  unit  outline  we  make  reference  to 
the  whole  problem  of  shipping  goods,  whether 
by  mail,  express,  or  freight.  However,  I  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  main  emphasis  be  placed  on  the 
preparation  of  articles  for  shipment  by  parcel 
post.  The  ’study  of  express  and  freight  ship¬ 
ments  is  included  in  this  unit  merely  to  illus¬ 


trate,  clarify,  and  distinguish  the  various 
kinds  of  shipping  services. 

Pupil  Activities 

Many  textbooks  and  study  units  contain  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  shipping  services.  But  let’s  get 
some  ‘‘zip”  into  this  unit  because  it  is  so  im¬ 
portant  that  everyone  must  like  to  do  it  and 
do  it  well.  Let’s  plan  an  approach  that  will 
invite  full  participation  by  everyone  because 
this  is  a  unit  in  which  it  can  be  said,  “You 
don’t  learn  to  swum  while  you  are  out  of  the 
water.”  We  want  everyone  to  learn  about, 
and  how  to  use,  the  shipping  services,  particu¬ 
larly  the  preparation  of  goods  for  shipping  by 
parcel  post.  So,  early  in  the  unit — in  fact, 
as  soon  as  the  students  have  discovered  the 
need  for  it — let’s  get  them  busy  wrapping  a 
package.  Then  the  other  problems:  “How 
shall  I  send  it?”  “What  special  marking  does 
it  need?”  “What  will  it  cost?”  and  others 
will  grow  out  of  this  important  part  of  the 
project  as  it  progresses. 

This  unit  will  take  some  preparation;  in 
fact,  it  must  be  done  in  advance  of  the  day 
the  unit  is  introduced.'  Paper,  twine,  some¬ 
thing  to  ship,  and  other  materials  must  be  on 
hand.  If  these  are  not  available  within  the 
school  through  the  office,  storeroom,  or  mail¬ 
ing  room,  then  each  pupil  will  need  to  bring 
his  own  materials.  In  either  case,  when  the 
unit  is  introduced  by  the  display  that  con¬ 
trasts  the  poorly  wrapped  package  with  the 
well-wrapped  package,  immediately  each  one 
in  the  class  is  challenged  to  say,  “I  can  do 
better  than  that.” 

Discussion,  too,  will  begin  at  this  point 
relative  to  such  matters  as  the  weight  of 
paper  needed,  the  various  kinds  of  shipments 

'  See  Alan  C.  Lloyd,  “Classroom  Organization 
for  Elementary  Business  Training,”  Business 
Education  World,  November,  1947,  page  170. 
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by  parcel  post,  how  to  hold  and  tie  the 
twine,  protective  wrappings  for  certain  goods,^ 
limitations  on  other  items,  and  scores  of  other 
practical  points  worth  while  in  the  unit.  The 
skillful  instructor  will  not  overlook  every 
opportunity  to  direct  the  discussion  so  as  to 
point  out  the  great  importance  of  these  serv¬ 
ices,  not  so  much  to  the  businessman  as  to  the 
students.  Every  question  can  be  the  basis  for 
a  dramatic  appeal  to  each  one  to  help  improve 
the  quality  of  the  service  rendered  by  know¬ 
ing  more  about  it  and  by  being  able  to  par¬ 
ticipate  more  efficiently  in  its  activities. 

Lecturing  alone,  or  working  the  assign¬ 
ments  in  the  workbook,  will  not  accomplish 
the  desired  ends.  It  is  especially  desirable  that 
all  pupils  participate  in  as  many  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  as  possible.  The  more  thoroughly  and 
carefully  the  minor  projects  and  activities  can 
be  woven  into  the  major  activity,  the  more 
effective  the  whole  project  will  be.  In  other 
words,  make  the  main  thread  of  the  class  story 
for  two  or  three  days  the  attempting  to  wrap 
a  package  and  to  ship  it.  The  various  charts, 
tables,  exhibits,  and  skits  suggested  on  the 
unit  outline  should  be  brought  into  the  story 
just  when  the  problems  occur  which  those 
respective  activities  are  intended  to  solve. 

Take,  for  example,  demonstrating  the  use 
of  the  postal  scales.  It  is  of  little  value  to 
talk  about  the  scales  in  the  abstract.  Let  each 
one  weigh  his  own  package ;  examine  the  par- 
cel-post  tables  in  his  textbook  or  those  else¬ 
where  provided;  and,  with  proper  assistance 
from  the  instructor,  determine  the  cost  of 
mailing  his  own  package.  Correct  printing 
and  lettering  of  well-arranged  addresses  is 
learned  by  having  to  do  it  in  its  proper 
setting. 

Some  will  complete  this  part  of  the  work 
ahead  of  others.  They  can  be  grouped  to¬ 
gether  for  such  activities  as  the  skit,  “Getting 
the  overseas  package  ready  for  the  mail.” 
Some  committees  will  make  the  visits  sug¬ 
gested  on  the  unit  outline  and  prepare  the 
charts  and  displays  that  provide  not  only  sup¬ 
plementary  information  for  the  consumer  of 
shipping  ,  services  but  also  a  great  deal  of 
training  in  other  types  of  worth-while  activi¬ 
ties.  In  preparing  the  display  of  the  various 
forms  used  in  shipping,  the  pupils  can  be  lead 
to  visualize  the  most  desirable  and  artistic  ar- 


*  See  “Secrets  of  a  Small-town  Postmaster,”  by 
Ellen  Crane,  in  the  October,  1947,  B.E.W.,  page  118. 
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UESTIONS  — 
whose  answers 
lead  students  to 
grasp  concepts 


1.  What  is  .  .  .  parcel  post? 
When  are  PP  services 
usedf  Hovi  do  these  dif¬ 
fer  from  the  other  ship¬ 
ping  services f 


2.  Who  renders  the  service 
to  us?  Do  all  post 
offices  offer  this  service? 


3.  Who  benefits?  Can 
everyone  use  shipping 
services?  express? 
freight?  Can  you?  How 
often? 

4.  What  should  consumers 
know?  What  kinds  of 
goods  can  be  shipped, 
and  with  what  limi¬ 
tations?  protections? 
costs?  special  services? 


5.  What  vocations  are  in¬ 
volved  ?  Who  works  at 
them?  What  do  they 
do?  What  would  a  pos¬ 
tal  clerk  need  to  know? 
Are  there  other  kinds 
of  shipping  clerks? 

6.  What  personal  skills  are 
needed  ?  Do  you  have 
them?  Do  you  know 
how  to  wrap  a  package? 
to  select  materials? 
when  to  use  special  serv¬ 
ices?  Are  penmanship, 
punctuation,  spelling, 
important?  geography? 
arithmetic? 


7.  What  personal  traits 
are  needed?  Do  you 
have  them?  Are  you 

accurate,  neat,  careful, 
and  proud  of  your 

work? 


s 


UBJECT  m* 
ter  —  refereuci 
for  finding  ik 
sired  aniwi^ 


Our  Business  Llk 
pages  276-29S. 

Preparing  for  Bui 
ness,  pages  201-fi\ 

General  Busine^ 

pages  495-526. 


W orkbook.  Our 
ness  Life,  proble*\ 
79-85. 


Junior  Bujinal 
Training  for  £»[ 
nomic  Living,  Uiu 

58,  60,  61,  62. 


Introduction  to  Bti 
ness,  pages  2TI-2h. 


Film,  Of  Men  ad 
Wings,  from  Uniti[ 
Air  Lines. 


Sound  Filmstrip,  i 
mm..  The  Knack  i 
Easy  Wrapph^ 
from  BETA. 


Air  Express  foldtrm 
from  United  An 
Lines. 


(Note:  Required  bra 
ground  reading  wl 
be  in  whichever  teiti 
basic  in  the  course! 


rangement  for  such  displays.  Those  who 
summarize  their  visits  to  the  Post  Office,  the 
Express  Office,  and  to  the  shipping  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  large  business  concern,  must  be 
given  individual  assistance  so  that  their  re¬ 
ports  will  represent  businesslike  quality.  Each 
activity  can  be  so  used  as  to  provide  train¬ 
ing  that  will  not  only  develop  the  ability  to 
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FOR  A  UNIT  ON;  “SHIPPING  SERVICES” 


CTIVITIES  —  through  which  stu- 
/  %  dents  find,  develop,  practice,  empha- 
/  %  size,  etc.,  the  answers.  Each  activity 

X  focuses  attention  on  related  goal 

OALS  — basic 
■  concepts  to  be 

%  W  emphasized  in 

every  uait 

BJECTIVES— 

^  basic  business 

■  I  concepts  made 

permanent 

J.  Poster:  Contrasting  nurll-  and  poorly 
•wrapped  packages,  <ivith  essentials. 
Display:  Materials  needed, 
yisitor:  “Importance  of  Shipping  Services 
in  our  Firm.” 

1.  To  be  successful,  any 
business  must  fylfill 
satisfactorily  a 

needed  service. 

1.  Understanding  of  the 
nature  of  business 
enterprise. 

2.  Poster  or  Chart:  Shipping  services  and 
•who  performs  each. 

Report:  Agencies  in  our  city  performing 
each. 

2.  Our  community  is 
better  for  having  the 
aervices  of  its  firms. 

2.  Understanding  of  the 
place  of  business  in 
community  life. 

3.  Visit:  Committee  to  Express  Office. 

Report:  Air  shipping  services. 

Table:  Kinds  of  items  shipped  by  each 
type  of  service. 

3.  We  are  all  producers, 
distributors,  and  con¬ 
sumers. 

3.  Understanding  of  the 
extent  to  which  we 
are  all  dependent 
upon  one  another’s 
services. 

4.  Blackboard  Ulus.:  Correct  printing  and 
lettering  style  for  addressing. 

Practice:  Printing  legible  addresses. 

Display:  Bill  of  lading,  express  receipt, 
parcel-post  label,  and  so  on. 

Report:  Wrapping  paper,  t<v;ine,  and 
other  supplies  and  •where  to  get  them. 

4.  To  make  wise  and 
efficient  use  of  busi¬ 
ness  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices,  we  must  be  in¬ 
formed  consumers. 

4.  Understanding  of  the 
advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  the 
consumer’s  position. 

5.  Panel:  "Everyone  is  a  shipping  clerk.” 
Demonstration:  Using  the  parcel-post 

scales. 

Visitor:  "Parcel-Post  Catastrophes.” 

5.  A  business  worker 
must  know  where  his 
job  fits  into  the  strue* 
ture  of  business. 

5.  Comprehension  of  the 
enormous  number  of 
vocations  in  business, 
and  knowledge  of  the 
principal  duties  and 
functions  of  the  out¬ 
standing  ones. 

6.  Practice:  Wrapping  a  package,  address- 
1  ing  it,  and  determining  postage. 

1  Skit:  "Getting  the  overseas  package 

1  ready  for  the  mail.” 

Contest:  Spelling  match — chief  cities  in 
the  U.  S. 

Contest:  Finding  parcel-post  costs  of  mail- 
ing  to  specific  zones. 

'  Chart:  Vocabulary  and  definitions. 

6.  Personal  skills  (pen¬ 
manship,  arithmetic, 
spelling,  vocabulary, 
English  usages,  busi¬ 
ness  techniques,  etc.) 
are  essential  in  get¬ 
ting  and  advancing 
in  a  position  and  in 
effectively  using  the 
services  of  business. 

6.  Improvement  in  the 
personal  skills  (tools) 
demanded  of  all  busi¬ 
ness  users  and 
workers. 

7.  Visitor:  "Opportunities  for  Shipping 
^  Clerks.” 

j  Panel:  "Ho^w  shipping  services  are  a  part 

of  all  business.” 

1  Visit:  Committee  or  small  group  to  ship- 

'  ping  department  of  a  large  department 

store. 

4 _ 

7.  Proper  personal  traits 
(manners,  willing¬ 

ness  to  work,  groom- 
ing,  participation  in 
group  activity,  etc.) 
are  essential  in  get¬ 
ting  and  advancing 
in  a  position. 

7.  Development  of  the 
desirable  attitudes 

and  characteristics 
demanded  of  all  busi¬ 
ness  workers. 

wrap  packages  but  will  also  stimulate  the  parts  of  the  project.  All  the  information  that 
growth  of  other  desirable  abilities.  was  integrated  into  the  project  is,  in  itself,  a 


Outcomes 

Measuring  the  outcomes  of  this  unit  is  not 
difficult.  If  the  pupil  can  do  this  project 
well,  he  succeeds.  If  he  has  difficulty,  it 
may  be  that  he  needs  to  repeat  or  perfect 


sort  of  test  of  accomplishment.  If  formal 
testing  is  desirable,  there  is  certainly  suf- 
fident  specific  information  available  to  formu¬ 
late  such  tests.  The  important  outcome  should 
be  in  terms  of  improved  use  of  shipping 
services. 
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Test  Your  Transcription 


Three  Sets  of 
Business  “Takes” 

by 

CLAUDIA  GARVEY 


H 


ERE  it  is,  January!  Just  another  month 
before  the  end  of  the  semester — one  more 
month  in  which  to  be  sure  that  transcription 
students  are  really  able  to  reach  business 
standards  of  transcription  efficiency. 

Accordingly,  as  a  service  to  teachers  of 
shorthand  and  transcription,  this,  month  we 
present  three  series  of  straight-out-of-business 
letters  for  a  transcription  test:  one  2-letter  set 
to  be  dictated  at  80  and  transcribed  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  10  words  a  minute;  one  3-letter  set  to 
be  dictated  at  100  and  transcribed  at  least  at  15 
words  a  minute;  and  one  3-letter  set  to  be  dic¬ 
tated  at  120  and  transcribed  at  20  w'ords  a 
minute  or  faster. 


be  “mailable”  (disqualifying  errors  include  mis¬ 
spelling,  untidy  erasures,  uncoirected  typo¬ 
graphical  errors,  serious  deviation  in  wording, 
and  poor  placement)  to  the  B.E.W.  Awards  De¬ 
partment,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16, 
New  York,  by  first-class  mail  or  express.  With 
the  papers,  send  (a)  covering  letter  that  gives 
the  names  of  all  contestants  and  the  tran¬ 
scription  speeds,  in  terms  of  words  a  minute, 
they  achieved;  and  (b)  10  cents  for  each  entry, 
to  cover  the  cost  of  printing,  mailing,  and  judg¬ 
ing.  Each  transcript  should  be  identified  with 
the  student’s  name,  his  transcription  speed,  and 
the  school’s  name. 

There  is  no  dead  line  in  the  administration  of 
the  awards  tests,  provided  that  they  are  used 
as  new-matter  dictation  whenever  given. 

Pretest  Teaching  Aids 

1.  Spelling  drill: 


out'doors 
8cen-er-y 
ideal 
bored 
post  card 


in-vig*or-at-ing 

phys-i-cal-ly 

grate-ful-ly 

ac-com*ino-da*tion 

cat-a-Iogue 


clothes 
week  end 
horse- back 
trails 
sal-a-ries 


Suggestions  for  Use 

1.  If  you  wish  to  test  your  students  on  their 
ability  to  measure  up  to  business  standards  on 
new-matter  dictation,  use  this  month’s  awards 
material  as  a  test.  You  may  wish  to  use  last 
month’s  materials  for  “warming  them  up.” 

2.  If  you  wish  to  motivate  your  students  and 
make  them  eager  to  do  their  best  work,  have 
them  submit  their  transcripts  to  the  B.E.W.’s 
Board  of  Judges  for  inspection.  Transcripts 
that  do  meet  business  standards  will  earn  for 
the  students  attractive  two-color  certificates — 
there  is  a  series  of  three  such  certificates,  one 
for  each  level  of  achievement;  transcripts  that 
do  not  meet  business  standards  will  be  rejected 
with  a  note  of  explanatory  criticism.  Coming 
from  “strangers,”  these  notes  and  awards  are 
especially  meaningful  to  the  students. 


2.  Grammatical  pitfalls: 

Compound  Adjectives.‘'When  two  or  more  words 
are  used  before  a  noun  and  with  a  single  modify¬ 
ing  purpose,  they  should  be  joined  by  hyphens. 
For  example: 

glass-enclosed  porches;  vine-covered  cottages. 

(Caution:  Many  such  compounds,  however,  are 
written  as  one  word ;  therefore,  a  dictionary 
should  be  consulted  for  the  approved  form.) 

Figures.  Whole  numbers  less  than  100  should  be 
spelled  out  when  they  occur  individually  in  sen¬ 
tences.  For  numbers  over  100,  hgures  should  be 
used. 

Figures  should  also  be  used  if  the  numbers  oc¬ 
cur  frequently;  also,  figures  should  be  used  for  all 
numbers  in  a  group  if  the  largest  number  in  the 
group  consists  of  three  or  more  digits. 

Spell  out  round  numbers  (five  hundred),  any 
number  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  and  a 
person’s  age  (unless  it  includes  months  and  days). 


Procedure  for  Certification 

If  you  wish  your  students  to  try  for  the  ex¬ 
citing  certificates  of  transcription  proficiency, 
simply : 

1.  Dictate  whichever  test  you  wish,  observing 
the  instructions  for  that  test. 

2.  Have  students  transcribe  without  help. 
Those  who  complete  the  full  test  within  the 
maximum  number  of  minutes  are  “eligible.” 

3.  Send  those  papers  that  students  believe  to 


For  example: 

He  has  been  away  for  three  months. 

We  ordered  150  cartons. 

The  questionnaire  was  answered  by  50  men,  72 
women,  25  girls,  and  15  boys. 

The  requisition  called  for  5  notebooks,  15 
erasers,  and  125  memorandum  blanks. 

The  committee  issued  five  hundred  invitations 
for  the  banquet. 

John  is  now  eighteen  years  of  age. 

The  Exclamation  Point.  The  exclamation  point 
may  be  used  after  words  and  phrases  that  ex- 
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Achievement  on  These  Materials 


press  strong  feeling  or  emotion.  The  exclamation 
point  may  also  be  used  to  express  sarcasm,  amuse¬ 
ment,  or  surprise.  When  so  used,  it  may  or  may 
not  be  enclosed  in  parentheses.  This  mark  of 
punctuation,  however,  should  be  used  sparingly. 

For  example: 

Come  at  once! 

Your  flattering  (I)  remarks  take  me  by  sur¬ 
prise. 

“Week  end”  is  two  words.  For  example: 

a  three-day  week  end;  the  Fourth  of  July 
week  end. 

However,  preceding  a  noun,  “week  end”  is 
hyphenated.  For  example: 

week-end  specials;  week-end  parties. 

Junior  Test 

Write  the  names  and  addresses  on  the  black¬ 
board;  then  dictate  these  two  letters  at  80 
words  a  minute.  They  are  counted  in  1 5-second 
intervals  of  20  standard  words.  To  be  eligible 
for  a  Junior  Certificate,  the  student  must  tran¬ 
scribe  both  letters  mailably  within  24  minutes — 
that  is,  at  10  w.a.m.  or  better. 

Addresses.  Letter  No.  1:  Hotel  Agency,  90 
Broadway,  New  York  6,  New  York.  Letter 
No.  2:  Crane  &  Bond,  80  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  10,  New  York. 

Letter  No.  1.  Gentlemen:  Our  annual  win¬ 
ter-sports  carnival  is  to  be  held  the  week  of 
February  9.  We  expect/to  be  filled  to  capacity 
and  are  writing  to  ask  that  you  supply  us  with 
extra  help  for  that  week. 

We  shall/need  six  additional  maids  and  could 
use  three  more  people  in  the  kitchen.  Can  you 
also  supply  four  more  waiters/and  a  desk  clerk? 
We  are  willing  to  pay  a  $10  bonus  beyond  pre¬ 
vailing  salaries  and  will  pay  (1)  transportation 
charges  as  well.  As  you  know,  our  guests  are 
exceptionally  generous.  It  is  not  at  all  un¬ 
usual/for  our  maids  and  waiters  to  receive 
from  $30  to  $50  a  week  in  tips. 
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Please  let  us/know  by  the  end  of  next  week 
how  nearly  you  can  meet  our  needs.  Cordially 
yours. 

Letter  No.  2.  Gentlemen:'  Please  send  us  a 
recent/catalogue  of  medals  and  trophy  awards. 
Our  annual  winter  carnival  will  be  held  the 
week  of  (2)  February  9,  and  we  wish  to  order 
suitable  prizes.  We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 
program.  We  wish/to  offer  a  medal  for  each 
division  of  the  daily  elimination  contests  and 
three  awards  for  each/division  in  the  finals. 

Any  suggestions  you  may  wish  to  offer  will 
be  gratefully  received.  Yours  truly,  (240 
standard  words,  including  addresses.) 


Senior  Test 


Write  the  names  and  addresses  on  the  black¬ 
board  ;  then  dictate  these  three  letters  at  100 
words  a  minute.  They  are  counted  in  15- 
second  units  of  25  standard  words.  To  be 
eligible  for  a  Senior  Certificate,  the  student  must 
transcribe  the  three  letters  mailably  within  27 
minutes — that  is,  at  15  w.a.m.  or  faster. 

Addresses.  Letter  No.  1:  Miss  Nancy  King, 

2  Abbott  Road,  Palisade,  New  Jersey.  Letter 
No.  2:  Miss  Sue  Turner,  6  Ivy  Lane,  Engle¬ 
wood,  New  Jersey.  Letter  No.  3:  Central 
Y.M.C.A.,  Broad  Street,  Newark  1,  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 

Letter  No.  1.  Dear  Miss  King:  Arc  you 
bored  with  winter  week  ends  of  bridge  and  the 
theater?  We  suggest  then  that  you  visit  Pine 
Tree  Lodge  for  a  real  winter  week/end.  You 
can  participate  in  every  outdoor  sport.  You 
can  ski  or  skate  or  go  horseback  riding  over 
snow-covered  trails  through  the  pine/forest. 

Special  ski  trains  leave  Grand  Central  Sta¬ 
tion  every  Friday  evening  -at  six.  By  ten  you 
will  be  enjoying  a  hot  snack  at  Pine  Tree/Lodge 
and  planning  your  activities  far  the  next  morn¬ 
ing. 

Show  your  friends  the  enclosed  folders,  which 
describe  the  lodge  and  guest  cabins.  The  bed¬ 
rooms  are  (1)  spacious  and  neatly  furnished. 
Ample  closet  room  is  provided  for  your  clothes 
and  sports  equipment.  Meals  are  tastefully 
and  expertly  prepared/and  served.  Write  today 
for  accommodations.  Cordially  yours. 

Letter  No.  2.  Dear  Miss  Turner:  You  have 
picked  an  ideal  time  for  your  first  visit  to  Pine 
Tree/Lodge.  During  the  first  week  you  may 
practice  for  the  contests  to  be  held  during  car¬ 
nival  week.  The  enclosed  program  lists  in  de- 
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tail  the  various/contests  and  special  events  Tree  Lodge  will  prove  to  be  the  best  tonic  in 
scheduled.  Carnival  week  is  the  biggest  week  of  the  world. 

the  entire  winter  season,  and  the  Lodge  will  be  You  will  find  the  crisp  coolness  of  the  out- 
filled  to  (2)  capacity.  You  are  sure  to  enjoy  doors  invigorating.  If  you  take  an  active  part 

every  minute  of  your  stay.  in  the  sports  programs,  the/combination  of  fresh 

We  have  reserved  a  double  room  with  twin  air  and  exercise  will  stimulate  you  mentally  and 
beds  and  private  bath  in  the/main  building  for  physically.  If  you  are  not  interested  in  ath- 
you  and  your  sister.  The  rate  will  be  $65  a  letics,  you  will  find  the  glass-enclosed/porches 
week  for  each  of  you.  and  the  spacious  terraces  ideal  for  watching  the 

Please  let  us  know  the  approximate  time  outdoor  sports  or  for  enjoying  the  relaxation  of 

of/your  arrival.  Very  cordially  yours,  the  peaceful  winter  scenery. 

Letter  No.  3.  Gentlemen:  Will  you  please  The  enclosed  (1)  booklet  gives  complete  de¬ 
post  the  enclosed  circulars  in  your  recreation  tails  of  our  sports  activities  and  accommodations, 
rooms.  We  feel  sure  that  many/of  your  mem-  Read  It  over  and  we  are  sure  you  will  want  to 
bers  will  be  glad  to  learn  about  Pine  Tree  visit  us  soon.  Send  your  reservations/on  the 
Lodge.  enclosed  post  card.  Very  truly  yours, 

We  have  group  rates  that  would  make  it  Letter  No.  2.  Dear  Mr.  Swenson:  We 
well  worth  their  while  to  make  up  week-end  promised  to  let  you  know  the  dates  of  our  an- 
parties.  (3)  The  usual  charge  is  $10  a  day;  but  nual  winter  carnival.  It  will  be  held  the  week 
we  have  special  dormitories  that  accommodate  of/February  9,  with  prizes  to  be  awarded  on 
ten  persons,  and  we  offer  such  groups  a/special  the  14th. 

rate  of  $7  a  day.  A  program  of  the  various  contests  and  of  the 

An  especially  interesting  week  end  is  the  one  special  events  scheduled  is  enclosed, 
beginning  with  Lincoln’s  Birthday.  This  holi-  We  do  hope/you  can  arrange  to  be  with  us. 
day/comes  during  carnival  week,  which  fea-  If  we  could  be  certain,  we  would  order  the  en- 
tures  special  contests  and  events.  The  same  graving  for  the  skating  trophy  in  advance!  Let 
rate  will  apply.  Cordially  yours,  (400  standard  us  know  as  soon  as  possible  whether  (2)  or  not 
words,  including  addresses.)  we  may  expect  you.  Sincerely  yours, 

•  Letter  No.  3.  Dear  Mr.  Jones:  We  are  very 

Superior  Test  happy  to  learn  that  your  party  of  six  will  be 

with  us  for  the  week  of  February  16./ 

Write  the  names  and  addresses  on  the  black-  gjyg  yjjy  connecting  rooms  in 

board;  then  dictate  these  three  letters  at  120  main  lodge  but  have  no  other  double  rooms 

words  a  minute.  They  are  counted  in  15-  available.  If  you  wish,  we  can  put  a  cot  in 
second  units  of  30  standard  words.  To  be  eligible  each  of  these  rooms  so  that  your/entire  party 
for  the  hard-to-get  Superior  Certificate,  the  stu-  bg  together.  If  you  prefer  to  have  only 

dent  must  transcribe  all  three  letters  within  20  two  persons  in  a  room,  we  can  reserve  one  room 
minutes — that  is,  at  20  w’.a.m.  or  faster.  jn  the  annex. 

Addresses.  Letter  No.  1:  Mr.  Joseph  Trent,  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  a  cabin. /They 

18  Kingsland  Road,  Pelham,  New  York.  Letter  are  not  far  from  the  Lodge,  and  we  have  one 

No.  2:  Mr.  Olaf  Swenson,  3  Edsall  Street,  that  would  be  perfect  for  your  party. 

Bronx  2,  New  York.  Letter  No.  3:  Mr.  Paul  A  booklet  showing  the  location  of  the  cabins 

Jones,  18  Elm  Street,  Norwalk,  Connecticut.  and  the  main  lodge  is  enclosed.  We  (3)  have 
Letter  No.  1.  Dear  Mr.  Trent:  Now  that  indicated  the  cabin  suggested.  Yours  truly, 
holidays  are  over  and  business  records  for  the  (400  standard  words,  including  addresses.) 
past  year  are  closed,  you  should  take  a  vaca-  [Nejr/mon/A;another“World*sWorstTran- 
tion  from  the  daily  grind.  A  week  or  so  at/Pine  script”  for  your  students  to  tackle!] 

GADGET  GUIDANCE 

Do  you  have  a  student  who  has  more  interest  in  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  a  typewriter,  an  adding  machine,  or  a  duplicating 
machine  than  he  has  in  the  operation — a  student  you  send  for 
when  a  school  machine  breaks  down?  If  so,  send  15  cents  to 
the  Government  Printing  Office  for  a  copy  of  “Employment 
Outlook  for  Business  Machine  Servicemen”;  it  outlines  dozens 
of  hardly-ever-thought-of-careers  for  tinkerers,  who  can  earn 
fine  salaries  doing  what  apparently  comes  naturally  to  them. 
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“The  Changing 
Business  Education 
Curriculum” 

Recommended  and  Reviewed  by 
Dr.  Albert  C.  Fries,  Northwestern  University 

THEIR  fruits  ye  shall  know  them!”  In 
a  most  complimentary  sense  this  refers  to  the 
excellent  American  Business  Education  Year¬ 
books,  including  their  1947  Yearbook,  The 
Changing  Business  Education  Curriculum,  issued 
jointly  by  the  ebta  and  the  nbta.^ 

Certainly  one  of  the  justifications  for  a  pro¬ 
fessional  educational  association  is  service  to  its 
membership.  In  their  joint  yearbook  publica¬ 
tions,  these  two  associations  meet  this  obliga¬ 
tion.  Whether  or  not  you  are  a  member,  you 
will  be  better  informed  about  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  possible  future  of  the  business- 
education  program  by  reading  this  comprehensive 
volume  intensively.  It  is,  in  effect,  the  equal  of 
a  course  on  curriculum  development,  construc¬ 
tion,  and  revision  in  business  education. 

Even  though  our  primary  interest  may  be 
a  particular  phase  or  level  of  business  educa¬ 
tion — perhaps  teaching  typewriting  or  training 
prospective  teachers — we  need  the  broader  un¬ 
derstanding  and  outlook  toward  the  total  pro¬ 
gram  that  is  to  be  gained  from  this  Yearbook. 
The  editors  have  produced  a  volume  to  meet  the 
needs  of  administrators,  supervisors,  and  teachers 
engaged  in  all  phases  of  business  education  on  all 
levels.  Moreover,  it  is  a  well-balanced  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  curriculum,  including  syllabi  and 
courses  of  study  in  office,  distributive,  and  basic 
business  education. 

Philosophy  and  Principles 

Part  I  sets  the  stage  with  chapters  on  the 
principles  and  philosophy  of  curriculum  mak¬ 
ing.  The  first  idea  of  Part  I  is  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  curriculum  must  be  developed  on  sound, 
fundamental  curriculum  principles  and  pro¬ 
cedures.  We  recognize  it  in  these  statements: 

Providing  an  adequate  curriculum  is  the  most 
important  single  function  of  a  school  system  .  .  . 
Not  only  must  the  curriculum  he  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  total  educational  program,  hut  it  must 

’American  Business  Education  Yearbook,  Vol¬ 
ume  IV,  1947,  joint  publication  of  the  Eastern 
Business  Teachers  Association  and  the  National 
Business  Teachers  Association.  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  Bookstore,  392  pages,  $2.50. 
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Curriculum,  1947 

(An  illustration  in  the  book  under  review.) 

also  correlate  with  the  remainder  of  the  program. 

.  .  .  The  three  characteristics  of  good  curriculum 
construction  are  comprehensiveness,  articulation, 
and  flexibility. 

If  you  are  faced  with  evaluating  your  present 
curriculum,  you  will  find  valuable  help  in  the 
guiding  principles  suggested  in  the  accompanying 
diagram. 

Try  following  these  five  steps  if  you  want  a 
workable  procedure  for  reorganizing  your  voca¬ 
tional  business  curriculum: 

1.  Determine  the  business  occupations  that  are 
found  in  the  community. 

2.  On  the  basis  of  data  in  step  1,  determine  the 
occupations  for  which  training  is  to  be  given. 

3.  Determine  the  content  of  the  new  program. 

4.  Organize  the  subject  matter  and  determine  the 
teaching  method. 

5.  Make  the  program  v;orkf 

Part  II  is  concerned  with  school  and  business 
co-operation  in  business-curriculum  construction. 
Ten  authorities  discuss  the  basic  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  superintendent,  the  city  director,  the 
principal,  the  department  head,  the  teacher,  the 
teacher-training  institution,  the  state  director, 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  and  the  business¬ 
man.  In  Part  II,  the  emphasis  is  strong,  urging 
— even  demanding — that  “a  co-operative  ap¬ 
proach  to  curriculum  planning”  is  the  only  suc¬ 
cessful  way. 

Curriculum  Practices 

You  would  expect  this  Yearbook  to  include 
current  curriculum  practices,  courses  of  study, 
and  syllabi.  It  docs.  If  you  are  interested  in 
better  practices  for  any  level  or  type  of  institu¬ 
tion,  you  will  find  them — from  the  junior  high 
school  through  the  collegiate  level.  These  chap¬ 
ters  trace  the  historical  development,  indicate 
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Recent  Developments  in  Business  Education" 


More  learning  in  less  time. 

Stimulated  by  results  of  training  programs  of 
the  armed  services,  teachers  and  supervisors  of 
business  education  have  discovered  new  possi¬ 
bilities  of  helping  students  learn  more  quickly 
and  efficiently  .  .  .  more  careful  planning  and 
preparation  .  .  .  use  of  visual  and  auditory 
teaching  aids  .  .  .  revision  of  standards  and 
methods  .  .  .  special  clinics  for  remedial  in¬ 
struction  .  .  .  actual  work  experience  of 
teachers. 

Co-operative  part-time  business  training  pro¬ 
grams. 

Profitable  to  all  participants  .  .  .  business¬ 
men,  as  a  source  of  qualified  office  and  sales 
personnel  .  .  .  teachers,  in  revealing  curricular 
weaknesses  and  instructional  needs  .  .  .  stu¬ 
dents,  in  securing  many  suggestions  for  improve¬ 
ment  while  still  in  school,  as  well  as  the  money 
compensation. 

Model  offices  and  stores. 

Improves  training  in  office  and  distributive 
occupations  .  .  .  reduces  amount  of  in-service 
training  necessary  for  initial  job  proficiency  .  .  . 
serves  to  increase  the  trainees’  opportunities  for 
early  promotion. 

Student  organizations. 

Development  of  student  clubs  and  conferences 
related  to  business  practices  as  an  integral  part 
of  high  school  and  college  programs  .  .  .  Dis¬ 
tributors  Clubs  .  .  .  Future  Retailers  .  .  .  Future 
Merchants  .  .  .  Future  Business  Leaders  of 
America  .  .  .  business  student  conferences. 

Pooling  information  and  ideas. 

At  many  different  conferences,  institutes, 
clinics,  and  workshops  all  over  the  country  .  .  . 
to  develop  course  outlines  and  instructional  ma¬ 
terials  .  .  .  problems  for  research  .  .  .  better 
teacher  education  .  .  .  specific  training  programs 
for  business  employees. 

Joint  association  activities. 

Belief  that  “in  unity  there  is  strength”  has 
resulted  in  unification  of  efforts  .  .  .  merger  of 


the  NEA  Department  of  Business  Education  and 
the  National  Council  for  Business  Education 
with  a  national  office  at  the  kea  headquarters  in 
Washington  and  a  full-time  executive  secretary 
.  .  .  annual  co-operative  venture  in  the  publica¬ 
tions  program  of  the  National  Business  Teachers 
Association  and  the  Eastern  Business  Teachers 
Association  .  .  .  increased  interest  and  partici¬ 
pation  of  business  teachers  in  the  activities  of 
the  American  Vocational  Association. 

Federal  Offlice  of  Education  reorganization. 

Business  Education  Service  now  has  five  pro¬ 
fessional  staff  members  .  .  .  consists  of  a  chief 
and  one  specialist  each  in  teacher-training, 
adult  education,  research,  and  program  planning 
.  .  .  serves  the  entire  nation  in  all  phases  of 
business  education. 

Expanding  programs. 

Better  business  service:  Schools  are  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  need  for  more  adequate  training  for 
the  improvement  of  business  services  and  are 
co-operating  with  business  in  development  of 
better  employee  training  programs.  Personnel 
administration:  Business  executives  and  profes¬ 
sional  educators  are  joining  in  plans  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  personnel  administration  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  improvement  of  training  programs 
in  the  schools,  particularly  on  the  collegiate 
level.  Adult  education:  To  meet  the  changing 
needs  and  aspirations  of  men  and  women  in 
business,  an  increasing  number  of  schools  pro¬ 
vide  both  day  and  evening  instruction  for  va¬ 
rious  business  occupational  groups.  More  funds: 
Passage  of  the  George-Barden  Act  in  1946  ap¬ 
propriated  $28,SOO,000  to  the  several  states  for 
extended  programs  of  vocational  education,  in¬ 
cluding  business.  Teacher-training  and  super¬ 
vision:  Bringing  about  a  better  integration  of 
the  various  phases  of  this  important  division  of 
education  is  recognized  as  the  foremost  leader¬ 
ship  problem  in  business  education. 


*A  digest  of  Part  V  of  'The  Changing  Business 
Education  Curriculum.” 


current  trends  and  changes,  and  record  recent 
developments  deemed  to  be  progressive,  up-to- 
date  curriculum  practices.  If  you  feel  the  need 
of  information  or  suggestions  about  what  others 
are  doing,  you  will  be  greatly  interested  in  this 
section. 

Courses  of  Study  and  Syllabi 

Teachers  and  supervisors  will  welcome  the 
courses  of  study  and  syllabi  in  the  various  sub¬ 
jects  in  Part  IV.  Valuable  outlines  are  included 
for  bookkeeping,  business  arithmetic,  business 
training,  business  law,  economic  geography,  eco¬ 
nomics,  consumer  education,  shorthand,  secre¬ 
tarial  office  practice  and  transcription,  office  ma¬ 
chines  and  clerical  practice,  typewriting,  and  re¬ 
tailing.  Objectives  are  set  up  for  these  courses. 


grade  placement  is  discussed,  and  course  content 
and  organization  are  evaluated. 

Recent  Developments 

The  last  section  is  an  innovation  to  the  Year¬ 
book  series.  It  should  be  continued!  Here  you 
will  find  described  the  most  recent  developments 
in  every  aspect  of  business  education.  Ever)' 
wide-awake  business  educator  will  be  interested 
in  these  newer  and  better  ways  of  developing 
functional  programs.  They  were  selected  from 
all  over  the  nation  as  (1)  representative  of 
good  practices  in  program  planning,  (2)  gaining 
justifiable  recognition  and  showing  evidence  of 
further  growth,  and  (3)  important  enough  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  business-training 
agencies  throughout  the  country. 
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Sacred  Cow— 

The  Bookkeeping  Cycle 


HENRY  OWEN 
James  Monroe  High  School 
Bronx,  New  York 


First,  let  us  define  terms.  By  the  book¬ 
keeping  cycle  we  mean  the  complete  book¬ 
keeping  process — journalizing,  posting,  trial 
balance,  adjusting  entries,  closing  entries,  the 
balance  sheet,  and  the  profit  and  loss  state¬ 
ment.  An  examination  of  the  various  syllabi 
and  textbooks  discloses  the  great  stress  placed 
on  the  bookkeeping  cycle  during  the  first  year 
of  instruction.  Everywhere  you  turn  you  are 
overwhelmed  by  it. 

The  chief  argument  for  an  early  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  cycle  is  that  students  are  presumed 
to  progress  more  rapidly  and  to  understand 
more  clearly  when  they  have  an  over-all  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  they  are  to  learn.  Therefore,  one 
should  quickly  present  the  complete  book¬ 
keeping  cycle. 

Now,  this  sounds  very  logical.  There  is 
just  one  thing  wrong  with  it.  Go  into  any 
average  bookkeeping  class  and  you’ll  get  the 
answer — “it  just  ain’t  so.”  High  school  pupils 
do  not  progress  more  rapidly  when  they  see 
the  over-all  accounting  picture.  Most  of  them 
don’t  know  what  you  are  talking  about  when 
you  throw  adjusting  entries  at  them  in  their 
early  bookkeeping  work.  If  you  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  me,  just  ask  any  high  school  bookkeep¬ 
ing  teacher — I  said  bookkeeping  teacher. 

Any  teacher  who  has  attempted  to  teach 
accrued  interest  or  unpaid  salaries  to  a  first- 
year  class  knows  what  I  mean.  Even  the 
simple  adjustment  for  the  cost  of  goods  sold  is 
not  simple  to  our  students.  The  closing  of 
the  capital  accounts  is  a  very  logical  procedure 
— logical,  but  not  to  our  pupils;  they  have 
difficulty  with  it.  Of  course,  with  a  great 
amount  of  drill,  many  of  them  can  learn  to  do 
this,  mechanically;  but  real  understanding  is 
lacking. 

Some  teachers,  having  tried  to  teach  ad¬ 
justing  and  closing  entries  in  first-year  work, 
have  gone  to  the  other  extreme.  Their  book¬ 


keeping  instruction  consists  largely  of  prac¬ 
tice-set  work.  Their  students  are  very  busy 
with  clerical  work  but  have  no  real  under¬ 
standing  of  what  they  are  doing. 

Can  students  understand  what  bookkeeping 
is  all  about  without  closing  entries?  The 
answer  is  yes.  A  real  understanding  of  the 
common,  everyday,  business  transactions  and 
their  effects  on  the  balance  sheet  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  balance-sheet  method;  and 
this  does  not  involve  the  bookkeeping  cycle. 
Students  can  be  taught  the  reasons  for  debits 
and  credits  without  taking  up  accruals.  The 
entry  for  the  purchase  of  the  merchandise  can 
be  grasped  without  knowing  anything  about 
discount  paid  in  advance. 

Does  the  bookkeeper  in  business  close  the 
accounts  and  prepare  financial  statements? 
When  I  asked  a  half  dozen  accountants  this 
question,  I  was  met  with  surprise,  laughter, 
or  shudders.  Not  one  bookkeeper  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  does  any  work  beyond  the  trial  balance! 
For  vocational  efficiency,  the  bookkeeper  does 
not  need  to  know  about  adjusting  entries. 

However,  do  not  misunderstand:  I  do  not 
oppose  the  bookkeeping  cycle;  I  oppose  it  in 
the  first  year.  It  should  be  delayed  until  the 
second  year,  at  which  time  students  are  better 
able  to  grasp  it.  I  believe  that  first-year  work 
should  not  go  beyond  the  trial  balance.  Our 
primary  job  should  be  for  students  to  obtain 
a  real  understanding  of  the  theory  of  debit 
and  credit.  I  would  rather  spend  time  in  the 
first  year  on  pay-roll  records  and  multicolumn 
cashbooks  than  on  reversal  entries. 

I  RECENTLY  read  a  statement  that  the  mor¬ 
tality  in  bookkeeping  classes  originates  in  in¬ 
effective  teaching  that  results  in  loss  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  student.  The  recommended 
“cure”  was  the  early  introduction  of  the  com¬ 
plete  bookkeeping  cycle.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  suggested  cure  is  the  cause  of,  not  the 
remedy  for,  our  bookkeeping  troubles.  Had 
that  author  ever  attempted  to  teach  accrued 
interest  to  a  first-year  high  school  class,  he 
would  know  that  our  students  are  not  ready 
for  this  work. 

The  picture  of  thousands  of  young,  imma¬ 
ture  minds  struggling  with  the  mysteries  of 
adjusting  and  closing  entries  is  tragic  to  the 
thoughtful  teacher.  Such  waste  should  not  be 
tolerated  any  longer.  It  is  time  to  slay  the 
sacred  cow. 
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Mr.  Brett’s  Balance 

MARGARET  GLEESON 
In  “The  Waldorf-Astoria  Magazine,”  Feb.,  1935 

(Reprintmd  by  tpeeial  p^rmlttlon  of  tho  publithort) 

^/Ir.  BRETT  carefully  dipped  a  pen  into  the  ink¬ 
well  and  slowly  wrote  his  name  on  the  top  line  of 
the  deposit^  slip.  “Harvey  Brett,  198  South  Street, 
City.”  A  speck  of  dust  caught  in  the  pen  nib  spoiled 
his  neat  effort,*  and  a  little  blob  of  ink  fell  onto  the 
paper.  Mr.  Brett  pushed  the  slip  aside  and  drew 
out  another*  from  the  pile.  Again  he  wrote  his 
name  and  address,  clearly  and  neatly,  and  entered 
the  amount  of  his  deposit* — $43.54. 

Mr.  Brett  liked  banks.  He  liked  to  enter  the 
Midtown  Trust  Company  at  the*  end  of  every 
month  and  stow  away  his  capital  in  its  clean  and 
dignified  interior.  He  liked  to*  pull  out  his  little 
green  check  book  when  bills  had  to  be  paid,  even 
though  the  usual  balance  hardly  justified’  keeping 
a  checking  account  at  all.  It  was  one  of  his  few 
pleasures  and  the  one  he  enjoyed  the  most. 


kind  of  business,*®  to  leave  that  much  cash  lying 
around  the  office.  Not  that  he  was  in  anything 
shady,  of  course,  but  a  man”  ran  against  stiff 
competition  these  days,  and  couldn’t  trust  his  own 
father.  He  smiled  to  himself  as  he  thought  of 
the”  Chicago  deal  which  had  just  gone  through, 
and  he  remembered  that  Harry  was  probably  wait¬ 
ing  for  him  in  the  office**  now.  He  pulled  over  a 
deposit  slip  and  scribbled  down  the  sums  he  had 
added,  gave  them  a  quick  glance,  and  strode’* 
over  to  the  teller. 

“Hello,  Mr.  Berry,”  the  teller  greeted  him  as  he 
slapped  a  sheaf  of  bills  down  on  the**  counter.  “Nice 
day,  sir — though  a  bit  cold.” 

“Hello,”  Mr.  Berry  grunted.  “Just  stick  this  down 
in  my  book.  I’m  in  a  hurry!”** 

“Right  you  are!”  The  teller  snapped  into  action. 
He  was  a  slight,  sandy-haired  man,  who  peered  at 
the  bank’s  customers**  through  thick  bifocal  glasses. 
Mr.  Berry  always  made  him  nervous — he  was  so 
big  and  dark  and  always  in  a**  rush.  Counting  out 
the  bills  hastily,  he  jotted  dowm  the  sum  in  Mr. 
Berry’s  hook  and  thrust  it  back  at  him. 

“Okeh** — thanks — goodbye — ”  And  the  bank’s 
doors  swung  shut  as  Mr.  Berry  breezed  out. 


M.  Brett*  picked  up  his  slip  and  walked  im¬ 
portantly  over  to  the  teller’s  window.  Out  of  an 
inside  pocket  he  drew  a*  large  black  wallet  and 
extracted  all  it  contained.  This  was  his  bank-wal¬ 
let,  into  which  he  would  put  every  week’®  what¬ 
ever  was  left  over  from  the  family  budget.  True, 
none  of  the  money  would  stay  in  the  bank  long,  for 
three”  children  and  a  wife  soon  go  through  the 
earnings  of  an  odd-job  man.  Mr.  Brett  knew 
very  well  that  be  would  be  writing’*  checks  against 
this  deposit  within  a  few  days  and  that  toward  the 
end  of  the  month  he  would  write  no  checks  at  all.” 
But  Mr.  Brett  liked  his  little  green  book. 

He  was  leaving  the  bank  by  the  revolving  doors 
when  a  man  rushing  in’*  almost  whirled  him  off 
his  feet.  Mr.  Brett  stared  at  him  angrilv  but 
the  man  was  inside  the  bank  in  a  moment.’^ 

“It’s  too  bad,”  thought  Mr.  Brett,  “that  some  peo¬ 
ple  don’t  look  where  they’re  going.  It  would  of 
served  him  right  if  he  couldn’t  get**  in — it’s  almost 
three  o’clock  anyway.”  And  Mr.  Brett  started  down 
the  street,  a  little  bent,  a  little  gray,  but”  with  the 
assurance  of  a  man  who  has  just  finished  important 
business. 

Back  in  the  bank,  the  man  who  had  almost”  up¬ 
set  Mr.  Brett  w’as  standing  at  a  table  hastily  add¬ 
ing  up  a  number  of  figures.  He  was  breathing’* 
heavily,  for  he  had  just  hurried  six  blocks  to  reach 
there  before  closing  time.  It  wouldn’t  do,  in  his 


HEN  Harvey  Brett  reached  home,  he  found 
his  wife  waiting**  for  him  in  the  hallway  of  their 
flat. 

“Oh  Harve,  the  grocer’s  here  and  he  says  we 
have  to  pay  that  bill  or  else  he”  can’t  give  us 
credit.  He  says.” 

“That’s  all  right,  my  dear.  I’ll  fix  it,”  said  Mr. 
Brett.  He  walked  into  the  kitchen  where  a**  tall 
sad  man  was  balancing  himself  on  the  edge  of  a 
wooden  chair. 

“Got  your  bill  ?”  demanded  Mr.  Brett. 

“Sure,”  said**  the  grocer.  “Sorry  to  bother  you 
but  you  know  how  it  is.  Nobody  pays  me,  I  can’t 
pay  nobody.  You  know — ”**  he  handed  a  long 
white  sheet  to  Mr.  Brett. 

“$15.64?  This  right,  Helen?  Just  give  me  a 
pen,  then — ”  and  Mr.  Brett  pulled  out  his  little 
green  check  hook  with  a  restrained  flourish.  “It’s 
all  right*® — we  like  to  pay  our  bills.  Here  you  arc.” 


The  situation  in  this  story  offers  an  inter- 
‘esting  legal  question,  well  worth  carrying 
over  for  discussion  in  the  business  law 
class.  Were  this  experience  not  all  a 
dream,  would  there  be  any  recourse  for  the 
bank? 
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Fanning  the  ink  dry,  he  handed  the  check  to  the 
grocer  who  thanked  him  with  a®’  thin,  sad  smile. 

Within  the  next  few  days,  Mr.  Brett  wrote  out 
several  checks,  and  the  figures  in  his  book  gradu¬ 
ally®*  grew  smaller  and  smaller.  By  the  middle 
of  the  following  week  they  were  almost  down  to 
nothing,  and  Mr.  Brett®*  regretfully  decided  to  put 
away  his  book  until  next  month.  Jobs  were  coming 
in  very  slowly,  no"  one  seemed  to  need  an  expert 
carpenter  even  when  the  carpenter’s  three  children 
needed  new  shoes. 

Several  days**  later  Mr.  Brett  was  working  in 
his  shop  on  a  dining-room  chair  which  had  sud¬ 
denly  developed  palsy,  when"  his  wife  walked  in. 
“Harve,”  she  said,  “I  forgot  to  tell  you,  but  yester¬ 
day  I  paid  the  meat  bill  with  one  of  your  checks 
vou**  had  left  signed.  Was  that  all  right?  It  was 
for  $8.62.” 

“What?”  exclaimed  Mr.  Brett,  dropping  his  ham¬ 
mer,**  “$8.62?  It’ll  come  back  from  the  bank!  We 
haven’t  that  much  left  in!  I  might  get  arrested 
for**  this — you  shouldn’t  touch  things  you  don’t 
know  about,  Helen.  I’m  sorry  to  be  so  cross — but, 
oh  dear — ”  and  Mr.  Brett  rushed**  into  the  house 
for  his  check  book. 

“I’d  better  call  the  manager  and  try  to  explain 
to  him,”  he  said  to  his**  worried  wife.  “We  have 
overdrawn  our  account  by  four  dollars!” 

M  R.  Brett  hurried  to  the  corner  drugstore  and 
put  in**  a  call  to  the  bank.  He  wasn’t  sure  what 
he  would  say,  but  he  knew  that  he  had  to  act 
quickly  before  a  detail**  of  police  called  for  him 
at  his  door. 

“Hello,”  he  said  to  the  bank  operator.  ‘‘This  is 
Mr.  Brett — Mr.  Harvey**  Brett — and  I’d  like  to 
talk  to  someone  about  my  checking  account. 

“Is  this  the  right  party  to  talk  to  about®*  ac¬ 
counts?  Well,  this  is  Mr.  Harvey  Brett  speaking. 

I  would  like,  that  is,  will  you  please  tell  me  what 
balance  I  have  now  in*®  my  account?” 

Mr.  Brett  knew  the  answer  very  well,  but  he  was 
still  trying  to  think  what  he  could  do.  At  least 
he*®  could  explain  that  it  was  an  honest  mistake, 
and  he  was  really  an  honest  man  and  had  three 
children,  one  of**  them  only  six  years  old. 

“Hello.  Yes — that’s  right — South  Street.  What 
did  you  say  please?  But  this  is  Mr.  Harvey  Brett 
speaking** — are  you  sure  you  have  the  right  name? 
No,  no,  I  didn’t  think  it  was  larger,  but — ” 

“We  have  it  here,  Mr.  Brett,”  the  bank**  official 
was  saying,  “as  $2,192.23.  I’m  sure  if  you  check*' 
your  statements  you  will  find  that  right.  Goodbye, 
j  sir.” 

M  R.  Brett  didn’t  go  home  after  leaving  the 
drugstore.  He  boarded**  a  streetcar  and  went 
straight  to  the  bank.  He  walked  up  to  the  teller 
who  usually  took  his  deposits. 

“Good-morning,**  sir.  What  can  I  do  for  you?” 
said  the  teller  pleasantly. 

“I  am  Mr.  Harvey  Brett.  Will  you  please  tell 
me  what*®  my  balance  is  now?” 

The  teller  came  back  to  the  window  in  a  mo¬ 
ment.  “Here  you  are,  Mr.  Brett.**  It’s  just 
$2,192.23.” 

Mr.  Brett  staggered  over  to  a  table  and  leaned 
heavily  on**  it.  Banks  were  always  right.  They 
never  made  mistakes.  Everybody  couldn’t  be  crazy. 


Maybe  he  was  crazy**  himself.  He  looked  cautiously 
at  his  refiection  in  the  shining  surface  of  the  table. 

No,  he  looked  just  the  same.  But**  two  thousand 
dollars?  It  was  more  money  than  he  had  ever 
thought  of  at  once.  There  must  be  something 
funny*®  about  this.  He  had  no  rich  uncles  or  kindly 
cousins  in  Australia.  The  only  relative  he  could 
think  of  lived**  in  Cleveland  and  worked  in  a 
shoe  store. 

Mr.  Brett  suddenly  had  an  idea.  He’d  show  the 
bank  they  couldn’t  fool*'  with  him.  He  reached  in 
his  pocket  for  his  check  book.  Boldly  he  wrote  on 
it  “Pay  to — Cash.  $100”  and  signed  it  carefully.** 

He  went  over  and  presented  it  at  the  window. 

A  few  minutes  later  Mr.  Brett  was  dazedly®* 
walking  down  the  street,  with  one  hundred  dollars 
in  crisp  new  bills  crackling  in  his  pocket.  He 
reached  home  somehow  and'*  went  into  the  house 
where  his  wife  was  anxiously  waiting  for  him. 

“Oh  Harve,”  she  cried.  “You  look  terrible!  What 
did”  they  say?” 

Mr.  Brett  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  without 
replying.  He  drew  out  the  money  and  then  sank 
down'*  into  a  friendly  chair.  “Here,”  he  said.  “Buy 
yourself  something.” 

Life  changed  in  the  Brett  home  in  the  next  few 
weeks.  The  world,'*  thought  Mr.  Brett,  had  gone 
mad  but  it  was  rather  nice  and  he  had  best  play 
along  with  life  as  it  was.  He  felt  slightly'*  de¬ 
lirious  when  he  found  himself  buying  the  first  new 
coat  he  had  had  for  seven  years,  but  that  was  only 
a'*  start.  He  bought  his  wife  a  red  hat,  a  pair  of 
shoes,  and  a  fine  useless  vanity  case.  Young  Wal¬ 
ter  was  outfitted'*  with  his  first  long  trousers  and 
thrown  into  ecstacy  over  a  real  electric  train.  The 
two  little  girls  had”  new  shoes,  white  dresses  and 
dolls  with  long  yellow  hair. 

M  R.  Brett  became  bolder  after  he  presented  a 
second'*  check  and  then  a  third,  and  received  actual 
cash  both  times.  He  ceased  to  keep  a  meticulous 
account  in  his  little'*  green  book,  for  he  felt  that 
gifts  from  the  gods  should  not  be  itemized.  He  even 
stopped  wondering  where  it  was*®  all  coming  from, 
and  calmly  accepted  the  strange  and  comfortable 
feeling  of  having  real  money  in  his  pocket.** 

On  the  thirty-first  day  of  the  month,  Mr.  Brett 
was  seated  in  the  living  room  trying  to  get  a  dis¬ 
tant**  station  on  the  powerful  radio  he  had  just 
received.  His  wife  was  cooking  lunch  on  the  new 
gas  stove  which  made**  all  food  taste  so  good.  A 
ring  from  the  newly  installed  telephone  inter¬ 
rupted  Mr.  Brett  and  he  strolled  over”  to  answer. 

“Mr.  Harvey  Brett?” 

“Yes,  speaking.” 

“This  is  the  president’s  office  in  the  Midtown 
Trust  Company.  Hello,**  hello,  can  you  hear  me?” 

“Yes,  I  hear  you,”  faltered  Mr.  Brett. 

“The  president  would  appreciate  your  seeing** 
him  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Brett,  if  that  is  convenient 
for  you.  Could  you  make  it  at  three  o’clock.  .  .  . 
Thank  you,  he’ll  expect*'  you  at  three,  then.” 

Mr.  Brett  looked  mournfully  at  his  wife  when 
she  announced  lunch.  He  wasn’t  hungry;  had  a 
little**  cold,  he  guessed ;  no,  he  couldn’t  eat  a  thing. 
No,  he  didn’t  want  a  doctor.  Doctors  were  too  ex¬ 
pensive. 

“We  can**  afford  one  now,  dear,”  said  his  wife 
complacently.  “Hadn’t  I  better  call  him?” 

Mr.  Brett  held  the  idea  for*®  a  moment,  of  re- 
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treating  into  the  sacred 
shelter  of  invalidism,  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  doc¬ 
tors*^  and  nurses,  but  then 
he  dismissed  the  thought. 
Harvey  Brett  was  no 
coward.  He  would  go 
and  meet  his  doom,  alone” 
and  undaunted. 

.A-T  three  o’clock  he 
was  ushered  into  the  bank 
president’s  office.  Mr. 
Ackley  himself,  a  tall, 
white”-haired  man,  arose  to  greet  him. 

“Mr.  Brett,  how  do  you  do?  I  believe  you  know 
Mr.  Minch,  our  teller,  and”  this  is  Mr.  James 
Berry.” 

Mr.  Brett  looked  across  the  room  at  Mr.  Berry. 
He  was  a  big,  dark  man,  who  nodded”  briefly  and 
bit  into  an  unlighted  cigar.  Mr.  Minch  sat  nerv¬ 
ously  beside  him,  peering  unhappily”  through  his 
thick  glasses. 

“We  have  had  a  little  mix-up,  Mr.  Brett,”  the 
president  went  on.  “But  I  think  we’ve  traced”  it 
down.  Mr.  Berry  made  a  deposit  last  month  of 
several  thousand  dollars — ” 

“$2,196.00””  snapped  Mr.  Berry. 

“ — and  it  seems  that  by  some  extraordinary 
chance,  it  was  not  credited  to  his”  account  on  our 
books  although  it  was  entered  in  his  bank  book. 
Now  we  have  gone  through  all  the  deposit  slips 
for  that'”  day,  and  we  find  this  exact  sum  on  a 
slip  with  your  name.  Mr.  Minch,  you  have  that 
paper?” 

The  teller  handed  Mr.'”  Brett  a  deposit  slip. 
There  was  his  name  on  the  top  line,  the  neatness 
cf  the  writing  only  marred  by  a  little'”  blot  of 
dried  ink.  Under  it  was  a  list  of  figures,  adding  up 
to  $2,196.00.'” 

“Now  what  we  suppose  happened,”  said  Mr. 
Ackley,  “is  that  Mr.  Berry  took  this  paper  in  a 
hurry  and  didn’t'”  notice  when  he  had  marked 
down  his  deposit  that  he  had  picked  up  a  slip 
which  somehow  had  your  name  already'”  on  it 
and  that — ” 

“I  don’t  like  blots,”  said  Mr.  Brett. 

“Blots?  Blots,  Mr.  Brett?” 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Brett,  “this  has  a  blot  on’”  it 
and  I  don’t  like  blots  so  I  filled  out  another  slip.” 

“That  must  be  the  answer !”  Mr.  Ackley  beamed 
and  turned  to'”  Mr.  Berry.  “Now  gentlemen.  I’m 
more  than  sorry  this  happened.  All  we  have  to 
do  is  for  Mr.  Brett  to  transfer'”  this  amount  to  you 
from  his  own  capital  and  I’m  sure  you  will  both 
overlook  it.  Mr.  Minch  should,  of  course,  have'” 
checked  the  name  when  it  was  given  him,  but 
they  are  alike,  and  somehow  you  know  the  best  of 
us  make  mistakes.” 

Mr."®  Minch  twisted  uneasily  around  in  his  chair. 
Mr.  Brett  plucked  at  the  trouser  leg  of  his  new 
blue  suit.'"  No  one  said  anything  until  Mr.  Berry 
broke  in: 

“It’s  okeh  by  me;  all  I  want  is  the  money.  I’m 
getting"*  sort  of  low  just  now.’' 

Everybody  looked  at  Mr.  Brett.  He  glanced  down 
at  the  floor,  and  then  sat  up  and  faced"*  Mr.  Berry. 

“It’s  gone,”  he  said  simply. 

“Gone — what  do  vou  mean  ‘gone’?  Where  did 
it  go?”  roared  Mr.  Berry. 


“Gas  stove,'"  electric  train,  new  suit,  radio,  food, 
bills,  mortgage,  dolls,  shoes — ”  recited  Mr.  Brett. 
“Dresses,  candy,  hat,  ties — it’s  gone,"®  I’m  afraid.” 

M  R.  Brett  was  exhausted  when  he  reached  home 
that  night.  He  had  convinced  the  president  and 
the  irate"*  Mr.  Berry  and  the  worried  Mr.  Minch 
that  the  money  was  truly  gone  and  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  its  coming"'  back.  A  consultation 
had  come  to  the  reluctant  agreement  that  the  bank 
was  responsible  for  the  error."*  No  one  could  hold 
Mr.  Brett  for  it.  He  was  safe,  at  least  from  the 
law.  He  felt  strangely  unworried  by  the  whole"* 
mix-up.  The  money  had  never  seemed  real  to  him 
anyway.  It  was  too  much  like  a  child’s  dream. 

He  ate  a  hearty"®  dinner  and  then  went  in  to 
play  the  radio  for  the  children.  His  wife  came  in 
later  to  find  him  slumped  in  the’*'  new  easy  chair, 
staring  seriously  at  the  ceiling. 

“What  is  it,  Harve,”  she  questioned,  “anything 
wrong  ?” 

“Well,”  he'**  answered,  “I’m  getting  a  little  wor¬ 
ried  about  that  four  dollar  overdraft  on  my  account, 
Helen.  I  guess  I’d'**  better  go  and  fix  it  up  at  the 
bank  tomorrow.”  (2466) 

Caesar’s  Newspaper 

From  “The  New  York  Sun,”  May  16,  1932 

GREAT  LEADER,  ancient  or  modern,  bet¬ 
ter  understood  the  value  of  publicity  than  did  Julius 
Caesar.'  Yet  if  “the  deified  Julius”  walked  the 
earth  tomorrow  he  would  be  astonished  to  learn 
that  he  had  been  signally*  honored  in  his  old  home 
town  beside  the  Tiber  as  the  world’s  pioneer  news¬ 
paper  man. 

On  Rome’s*  2,68Sth  birthday,  April  21,  1932,  the 
National  Syndicate  of*  the  Press  of  Rome  and  the 
Journalist  Club  of  Rome  each  unveiled  in  its  head¬ 
quarters  a  bust  of  the  conqueror  of®  Gaul  and 
Britain,  signifying  by  this  ceremonious  gesture  the 
making  of  Caesar  their  protector.  They*  so  honored 
him,  they  said,  because  he  was  the  greatest  of 
all  the  Romans,  as  well  as  the  first  war  correspon¬ 
dent,'  and  because,  by  virtue  of  his  founding  of  the 
Acta  Diurna  (the  Daily  Acts),  which  published  the 
new  of  the*  Romans’  day  for  nearly  four  hundred 
years,  he  was  the  actual  creator  of  the  Fourth 
Estate. 

When  Caesar  became*  Consul  in  59  B.C.  the  first 
weapon  he  turned  against  his  political  enemies,  the 
aristocrats,'®  was  the  power  of  publicity.  His 
initial  decree  ordered  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate"  and  of  the  people’s  assemblies  be  “com¬ 
piled  and  published  daily.”  These  reports,  known 
as  the  Acta  Diurna,  were'*  displayed  regularly 
thereafter  on  whitened  boards  in  the  Forum.  Any¬ 
one  interested  could  read  or  copy'*  them. 

Caesar’s  revolutionary  act  in  turning  the  white 
light  of  publicity  upon  the  Senate’s"  goings-on, 
coupled  with  his  implied  warning  to  its  high¬ 
handed  leaders  to  watch  their  legislative  step,  was 
a  big'*  factor  in  his  successful  effort  to  get  that 
august  body  under  his  thumb.  Also  it  vastly  in¬ 
creased  his'*  popularity  with  the  people,  who  now 
at  last  were  able  to  check  up  on  what  their  law¬ 
makers  were  up  to.” 
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Even  before  the  posting  of  the  Acta  Diurna  there 
were  in  Rome  numerous  collectors  of  city  news’* 
and  gossip  who  sent  out  news  letters  to  those  in  the 
provinces.  Publication  of  the  official  legislative’* 
and  political  summaries  was  a  real  godsend  to 
these  forerunners  of  the  modern  reporter,  and*®  in¬ 
cluding  them  in  their  news  budgets  not  only  in¬ 
creased  the  demand  for  the  news  letters  but  doubt¬ 
less  swelled  the  ranks*’  of  the  news  writers  them¬ 
selves. 

time  went  on  news  of  other  kinds  was  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  Acta  Diurna*^  until  it  became 
practically  a  bulletin  board  newspaper,  telling  of 
the  important  and  unusual**  happenings  of  Rome 
and  its  dominions.  Many  of  the  news  letters,  too, 
apparently  became  mere  copies**  of  the  official 
posted  news,  and  of  these  some  at  least — and  per¬ 
haps  one  in  particular  that  may  have  been**  more 
or  less  official — also  came  to  be  known  as  the  Acta 
Diurna,  sometimes  also  called  the  “gazette.”**  Actu¬ 
ally,  therefore,  imperial  Rome  had  a  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  written  newspaper  having  many  striking** 
resemblances  to  our  twentieth  century  dailies. 

Space  was  given  to  news  of  the  Emperor’s  court, 
doings**  of  the  army  and  law  courts,  summaries 
of  orations  and  political  harangues,  society  news,** 
accidents  and  calamities,  tax  payments  (an  earlv 
financial  column),  gossip  about  the  gladiators  and** 
charioteers  (a  rudimentary  sports  page),  notices  of 
births,  marriages,  deaths,  and  divorces,  to  the 
strange*’  and  unusual,  and  to  stories  of  human  in¬ 
terest. 

Caesar — again  showing  his  keen  sense  of  pub¬ 
licity**  values — had  it  set  forth  in  the  Acta  that  he 
had  refused  the  title  of  king  offered  him  by  An¬ 
tony.**  And,  reminiscent  of  a  news  custom  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  there  were  daily  reports  of  the  names  of 
those  received  by**  the  Emperor  at  the  Palatine. 

Unfortunately  for  history,  although  the  originals 
of  the  posted*®  Acta  Diurna  were  supposedly  pre¬ 
served  for  posterity  in  Rome’s  state  archives, 
Caesar’s  newspaper**  is  counted  among  the  lost 
treasures  of  antiquity.  (730) 

Spades  and  Railroads 

,A.n  ax,  a  spade,  a  truck,  a  railroad,  a  dynamo, 
or  a  monkey-wrench,  each  is  a  tool.  A  tool  is  an 
instrument*  with  which  to  do  a  piece  of  work  more 
efficiently  than  bare  hands  can  do  it. 

Elementary?  We  are  not*  so  sure.  The  human 
race  took  its  time,  certainly,  about  making  tools 
good  enough  and  big  enough  to  do  much  work,’ 
or  produce  much  goods.  If  a  farm  hand  of 
Pharaoh’s  time  could  have  been  unwrapped  and 
brought  to  life  on  any  Colonial*  plantation,  he 
would  have  found  hardly  a  tool  by  which  he  would 
have  been  puzzled.  Neither  would  he,  even  today,® 
on  half  of  the  farms  of  the  world. 

Without  tools,  man  works  hard  and  gets  little 
done.  Most  of  the  human  race  still  lives  in* 
poverty  because  it  lives  without  good  tools  and 
modern  machinery. 

Big,  efficient  tools  are  a  very  new’  experience. 
Of  all  the  uncounted  generations  of  men  who 
lived  on  this  earth,  only  those  of  the  last*  century 
have  had  good  tools.  Physical  progress  is  all  re¬ 


cent.  The  most  striking  tools  had  to  wait  until  man 
understood*  steam,  oil,  and  the  use  of  electrical 
power. 

Because  tools  cost  money,  only  a  population  that 
can  save’"  something  over  daily  needs  can  possess 
tools.  Some  tools,  like  railroads  and  factories,  are 
so  costly  that  another’*  kind  of  tool,  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  had  to  be  invented  so  that  savings  could  be 
pooled  together  to  buy  them. 

That’s’*  all  of  this  little  essay  on  tools  except  one 
item.  There  were  no  tools  of  consequence  until 
Americans’®  established  a  free  country  where  men 
are  rewarded  for  inventing  and  using  tools.  (275) 
— Pathfinder,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Look  to  the  New  Year 

Someone  once  wrote  a  poem  about  “the  land 
of  beginning  again.”  In  a  way  that  is  what  a  New 
Year  is.  It’  is  a  time  when  we  can  start  over  again, 
seek  new  adventures,  face  toward  new  horizons. 
We  can  lay  down  the  burden*  of  failure,  worry, 
and  fear  that  has  accumulated  during  the  old  year, 
and  step  over  the  threshold  into*  the  new  year 
fresh,  eager,  and  free  to  begin  again. 

Entering  a  new  year  is  like  discovering  a  new* 
country.  It  is  like  taking  a  rocket  plane  to  the 
moon  and  stepping  forth  to  explore  unknown  terri¬ 
tory.  It®  is  like  digging  in  a  mine  for  shining 
nuggets.  It  is  like  opening  a  treasure  chest  of 
hidden  riches. 

Enter*  into  the  new  year  with  great  expectations. 
Seek  the  highest  and  the  best.  Keep  your  mind 
fixed  on  some  shining  goal.*  Stride  forth  to  meet 
the  unknown  tomorrows  with  a  triumphant  spirit. 
— Wilferd  A.  Peterson,  in  "The  Friendly  Adven¬ 
turer."  (156) 

Somebody  Was  Wrong 

If  you  HAVE  CONFIDENCE  in  you.self  and 
your  potential  abilities,  don’t  let  anybody  talk  you 
out  of’  them.  Consider  the  following: 

F.  W.  Woolworth,  founder  of  the  five-and-dime 
chain,  was  once  hired  as  a*  janitor  for  fifty  cents 
a  day  by  a  retail  store  owner  who  didn’t  think 
Woolworth  had  enough  business  sense  to*  wait  on 
customers. 

When  Zane  Grey  was  still  an  unknown  trying 
to  sell  his  book  manuscripts,  a  publisher  told  him* 
he  had  no  ability  for  writing  fiction;  and  Louisa 
May  Alcott  (Little  Women)  was  a  tomboy  marked® 
by  her  fellow  townspeople  as  a  girl  who  would 
never  amount  to  beans.  A  publisher  once  told  her 
to  give  up*  the  idea  of  writing. 

The  first  time  George  Gershwin  ever  played  the 
piano  on  the  stage  he  was  laughed  out  of*  the 
theater  by  both  ihe  audience  and  his  fellow  actors. 

Albert  Einstein’s  teachers  classified  him  as  a 
dunce,*  and  even  his  parents  thought  him  back¬ 
ward. 

And  when  Thomas  A.  Edison  was  in  school  he 
was  always  at  the  foot*  of  his  class  because  he 
couldn’t  remember  his  three  R’s.  His  teachers 
called  him  stupid  and  doctors  predicted  he’d*®  have 
brain  trouble. — MacLean’s  Magazine  (206) 
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For  Use  with  Chapter  One 
Dear  Harry: 

I  dread  to  go  to  Lynn  by  air.  Can’t  you  and  I 
go  by  rail? 

1  am  aware  that  your  time  is  limited*  and  that 
you  hate  to  take  the  train.  But  the  truth  is  that 
when  I  go  by  air  I  get  ill.  It  will  take  but  little* 
more  time  to  go  to  Lynn  by  the  Maine  Limited,  and 
it  will  mean  that  I  will  get  there  without  a  head¬ 
ache. 

I  can*  get  you  a  train  ticket  any  time  you  desire. 
What  day  would  you  like  to  go? 

Mattie  (75) 

Dear  Sir: 

Will  the  end  of  the  month  be  too  late  to  get  the 
data  to  you?  Dan  Miller  could  get  what  is  at 
hand  to*  you  today,  but  it  is  his  claim  that  the  data 
would  not  be  of  any  aid  to  you  at  this  time ;  it 
would  lack  many*  a  detail  that  he  could  add  when 
Ray  Allen  is  here  in  Red  Creek  the  middle  of  the 
month.  Ray  is  head  of  the*  Linen  League  at  Green 
Lake  and  can  go  into  the  needed  detail  with  Dan 
then. 

It  will  take  time  to  handle  all  this,*  but  at  the  end 
of  the  month  you  will  get  the  data  without  any 
error. 

Yours  truly,  (96) 

Dear  Sir: 

I  was  hit  in  the  leg  at  the  game  the  other  day 
and  am  a  little  lame.  Is  there  any  other  date*  you 
and  I  could  meet?  I  could  meet  you  the  end  of 
the  month. 

Meantime,  you  could  meet  Mrs.  Dale  and  get  the 
memory*  game  ready  and  get  a  minimum  of 
the  metal  that  will  be  needed  in  making  it.  I 
hear  there  is  a  good*  market  at  this  time. 

I  will  get  you  the  money  you  desire. 

Yours  truly,  (73) 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Two 

Dear  Madam: 

The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Welfare  Aids  will  take  place  at  the  end  of  this* 
month.  At  that  time  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
needs  of  the  nation's  Welfare  Aids  will  be  pre¬ 
sented. 

Many*  of  our  members  feel  that  gne  pressing 
need,  that  of  increased  salaries,  should  be  met  by 
Federal  aid.  Others  are*  against  such  aid,  and 
instead  are  in  favor  of  increased  taxation.  You 
must  come  to  this  meeting  and  help  settle*  this 
Pressing  matter. 

Your  help  is  also  desired  in  laying  the  basis  for 
the  action  needed  to  gain  all  our®  ends.  Mr.  Smith, 


A.  E.  KLEIN 


the  head  of  our  public  relations  staff,  feels  that  you 
would  make  a  good  member  and  be  of  great  help* 
in  putting  over  this  campaign. 

Not  all  the  sessions  will  be  given  over  to  the 
study  of  our  needs.  At  some*  sessions  members  will 
read  fascinating  papers  telling  about  changes  be¬ 
ing  made  in  the  nveifare  systems  of*  their  cities.  ' 
Other  sessions  will  be  given  over  to  matters  basic 
to  all  viielfare  work. 

Your  presence  at  all*  these  affairs  is  very  much 
desired. 

Yours  very  truly,  (190) 

Dear  Sir: 

In  your  letter  of  the  15th,  you  say  that  you  de¬ 
sire  fifty  silk  dresses  like  the  ones  shipped  to  you 
at*  the  beginning  of  this  month.  I  cannot  ship 
these  dresses  to  you  at  this  time,  because  the  ma¬ 
chinery  in  our*  factory  is  not  always  working  as  it 
should.  The  mechanics  have  informed  me  that  they 
will  not  be  finished  fixing*  this  machinery  until  the 
end  of  next  month. 

If  you  need  these  dresses  before  that  time,  Mr. 
Fred  Reese,  the*  head  of  Blare  Silks,  will  be  happy 
to  get  them  to  you.  He  said  he  could  ship  you 
everything  you  need  until  such*  time  as  my  ma¬ 
chinery  will  again  be  working. 

Yours  truly,  (111) 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Three 
Dear  Madam: 

The  next  official  meeting  of  the  Daughters  of 
Orange  County  will  take  place  one  week  from  to¬ 
day  at*  Harmony  Hall.  This  meeting  is  being 
called  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  about  the 
means  to  be  employed  in*  the  raising  of  capital  for 
the  erection  of  a  hospital  in  our  county. 

As  you  know,  this  is  a  very*  important  matter 
and  every  officer  is  urged  to  be  present.  The 
meeting  will  start  at  8  sharp. 

Very*  truly  yours,  (82) 

Dear  Sir: 

About  a  month  ago  when  I  was  in  your  city  I 
talked  with  you  regarding  the  installation  of*  a 
Jones  hot  air  heating  system  in  your  office.  If 
your  partner  and  you  favor  installing  our  system, 
I  urge*  you  to  put  it  in  immediately.  You  will 
never  be  sorry,  for  it  is  my  conviction  that  the 
Jones  hof  air  heating  system  will  heat  your  office 
in  a  far  better  manner  than  the  heater  you  are  at 
present  stoking.* 

Our  company  caters  to  the  needs  of  over  two 
hundred  fifty  important  dealers  in  your  state.  If 
you  would®  like  a  first-hand  account  regarding  the 
daily  heating  fob  the  Jones  system  can  give  you, 
you  can  ask  their  opinion.*  The  nantes  and  the  cities 
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where  these  dealers  may  be  reached  are  given  on 
the  attached  sheet.  Not  one  dealer  has  ever’  re¬ 
ceived  a  complaint. 

If  you  will  place  an  order  today,  you  may  have 
our  system  at  a  special  low  rate  (the"  same  as 
dealers  receive) — off. 

May  1  hear  from  you  in  the  very  near  future. 

Yours  very  truly,  (179) 

Dear  Paul: 

As  much  as  I  should  like  to  go  with  you  to 
the  Coast  the  end  of  the  week,  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  leave'  the  office.  After  talking  to  the  boss  yester¬ 
day  and  convincing  him  that  my  presence  would 
not  be  missed  during^  the  week  of  the  5th,  a  matter 
arose  which  compels  me  to  remain  here  for  at  least 
three  more  weeks. 

Phone  me  when  you’  get  back.  Maybe  we  could 
take  in  a  show  some  evening  soon. 

Yours, 

John  (91) 

Transcription  Practice 

Dear  Mr.  McKee: 

Every  man  on  his  way  to  the  top  needs  to  know 
how  to  talk  on  his  feet.  And  every*  man  can 
learn  how. 

When  you  know  how  to  talk  on  your  feet — not 
as  an  orator  or  spellbinder,  but  as  a  clear,’  con¬ 
vincing  speaker — you  can  go  up  faster,  make  more 
money.  It’s  as  simple  as  that  I 
It’s  simple  to  learn  to  speak,  when’  real  experts 
help  you.  And  we  have  real  experts  here  at  Hunt 
Speakers’  Club. 

Hundreds  of  men  who  once  thought  they  could’ 
never  speak  in  public  have  been  quickly  and  easily 
taught  how  to  do  so  by  the  skilled  instructors  on 
our  staff.®  Those  men — men  like  you — have  gained 
in  importance,  in  earnings,  in  future  prospects. 

There  is  a  post  card  with  this  letter.®  Put  your 
name  on  it  and  mail  it  back  to  us  today.  It  obli¬ 
gates  you  to  nothing  more  than  a  visit  from  our’ 
representative,  who  will  need  only  a  few  minutes 
to  explain  how  easily  we  can  help  you  to  help  your¬ 
self.® 

Sincerely  yours,  (164) 

Dear  Mr.  King: 

Enclosed  is  a  folder  which  was  primarily  pre¬ 
pared  at  the  request  of  our  program  chairman*  for 
his  use  in  introducing  our  Club  to  prospective 
speakers.  When  I  showed  a  copy  of  it  to  the  mem¬ 
bers’  of  my  committee,  they  experienced,  as  I  did,  a 
fresh  feeling  of  pride  in. belonging  to  the  Profes¬ 
sional’  Men’s  Club.  In  fact,  we  each  took  a  supply 
and  sent  them  to  friends  who  were  not  members  of 
the  Club.  The  new  applications’  for  membership 
which  resulted  were  gratifying. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  our  committee,  we®  de¬ 
cided  to  have  a  supply  printed  and  sent  out  to  the 
members  together  with  application  blanks. 

If  you  have*  some  friend  who  would  like  to  join,- 
urge  him  to  fill  out  the  enclosed  application  blank 
and  send  it  to  the  Club  office’  promptly.  The  mem¬ 
bership  board  can  then  act  on  his  application  in 
time  for  him,  if  accepted,  to  become  a*  full-fledged 
member  before  the  Annual  Banquet. 

Yours  very  truly,  (172) 


Actual  Business  Letters 

Business  Systems 

Mr.  'I'homas  Cole,  999  Cleveland  Avenue,  India¬ 
napolis  14,  Indiana.*  Dear  Mr.  Cole: 

Any  life  insurance  company  will  tell  you  that 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  thorough’  physical 
examination  at  least  once  a  year.  Many  busi¬ 
nesses  keep  healthy  in  much  the  same  manner.  At’ 
regular  intervals,  they  call  in  a  Continental  repre¬ 
sentative. 

Oiir  men  know  business  systems  as  throughly’  as 
a  doctor  knows  medicine.  Their  trained  eyes  can 
often  spot  flaws  in  a  system  of  handling  money 
and  keeping®  records  that  those  who  operate  the 
business  have  overlooked. 

Whatever  the  size  or  nature  of  your  business,* 
our  company  can  provide  machines  and  systems 
designed  to  handle  any  type  of  business  accounting. 
You  can’  prove  this  to  your  own  satisfaction  with¬ 
out  obligation.  We  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  with 
you  the  systems  you®  use  in  your  business.  Our  find¬ 
ings  may  enable  you  to  cut  costs  and  reduce  mis¬ 
takes  in  handling  your  payroll,  the*  posting  of  ac¬ 
counts  receivable,  distribution  of  sales  and  costs, 
and  virtually  every  other  phase'®  of  your  general 
business  bookkeeping. 

Give  us  a  ring  today.  We  are  ready  to  serve 
you. 

Very  sincerely**  yours,  (220) 

Mr.  Harry  Isaacs,  11  Broadway,  Lansing  4,  Michi¬ 
gan.  Dear  Mr.  Isaacs: 

Did  you  ever  find  that*  sometimes  a  department 
seems  to  operate  on  a  turtle’s  schedule.  Nothing 
ever  goes  out  on  time.  The  payroll’  is  late,  the 
comparative  sales  report  is  late,  the  trial  balances 
and  the  production  schedules  are  late.  Clayton’ 
Business  Forms  can  cut  radically  into  lateness  and 
overtime  by  designing  forms  for  specific’  purposes. 
The  whole  office  procedure  can  be  speeded  up, 
often  by  a  single  change. 

Why  not  take  a  few  minutes®  of  your  time  to  let 
us  show  you  how  we  can  help  your  company? 
It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  discuss  your  problems* 
with  you  if  you  will  but  say  the  word. 

Sincerely  yours,  (129) 

Rice  Growing 

'  (O.C.A.  Mmmbarthlp  Tmot  for  January) 

L/  ET  US  VISIT  some  of  the  rice  regions.  The 
lowlands  are  a  patchwork  of  fields,  not  bigger 
than  our  gardens,  each  walle4’  with  a  little  em¬ 
bankment  about  a  foot  high,  upon  which  grass  and 
wild  flowers  are  growing.  Some  of  these  fields  are* 
covered  with  water,  and  the  rice  plants  growing 
in  them  look  like  grass.  The  sun  makes  the  water 
sparkle  like  diamonds,*  and  the  green  grasslike  rice 
plants  stand  out  like  sprays  of  emeralds.  Higher 
up  are  other  patches  of  green  rice.  The  hillsides’ 
are  everywhere  terraced,  so  that  the  whole  looks 
like  an  inclined  plane.  (93) 

•  •  • 

THE  GLASS  of  an  optimist  is  always  half  full. 
The  glass  of  a  pessimist  is  always  half  empty. — 
Bindery  Talk 
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These  dictation  materials  are  counted  in  units  of  20  standard  words. 


Happy  Memories 


(Junior  O.C.A.  To$l  for 
January) 

Dear  Benny: 

I  have  dreamed  many 
times  of  that  walk  on 
Christmas  Eve  to  the 
chapel  in  the  hills.  The 
red  glow  of  the‘  win¬ 
dows,  and  the  white  bel¬ 
fry  against  the  dark  blue 
sky,  will  live  always  in 
my  memory. 

I  still  see  the  light  of*  the  open  doorway,  and 
the  queue  of  people  walking  slowly  up  the  path 
and  shaking  the  snow  from  their  wraps  before’ 
entering  the  church!  I  shall  never  forget  the  music 
and  mystery  of  that  evening. 

Thank  you  again. 

Ned  (79) 


DICTATION 

MATERIAL 


True  Wisdom — A  Parable 


A: 


.N  AGED  MERCHANT  who  wished  to  retire 
from  business  had  two  sons,  but  he  was  unable  to 
make  up  his  mind  which*  of  them  was  the  more 
clever  and  so  should  have  the  property.  He  de¬ 
cided  to  put  them  to  a  test.  For  that  purpose*  he 
gave  each  of  them  one  ana  (which  is  equivalent  to 
about  two  cents  of  modern  money),  saying,  “I* 
wish  you  to  buy  with  this  money  something  which 
will  fill  this  house.” 

The  elder  son  hastened  to  the  market  place, 
priced  all*  kinds  of  goods  that  were  for  sale,  and 
found  that  the  cheapest  and  bulkiest  thing  he 
could  buy  was  straw.  Therefore,  he  spent  his* 
ana  for  that.  But  when  he  took  his  purchase  home 
he  didn’t  have  enough  even  to  cover  the  floor. 

The  younger*  son,  perceiving  that  his  father  had 
entrusted  him  with  a  commission  which  could  be 
executed  only  by*  unusual  shrewdness,  gave  deep 
thought  to  the  matter.  After  much  thinking,  he 
spent  his  ana  for  candles.  These  he*  took  home 
and  lighted,  one  ?h  each  room,  so  that  the  light 
they  gave  filled  the  house. 

“To  you,”  said  the  happy  father,  “I  give*  over 
my  business,  for  you  have  shown  true  wisdom.” — 
Selected  (191) 


How  to  Get  an  Idea 


STERLING  W.  SILL 


Condensed  from  “Nylic  Review,”  in  “The 
Advertiser’s  Digest” 


MOSTLY  WE  LIV’E  our  lives  in  “idea  poverty.” 
We  have  no  “idea  safety  deposit  box.” 

Ideas*  come  from  two  different  sources:  First,  the 
ideas  that  we  borrow  from  others.  Second,  the 
ideas  that  we*  develop  or  originate  ourselves.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  where  the  ideas  come  from,  of  first 
importance  we  must*  have  some  plan  for  develop¬ 
ing  and  preserving  them. 

If  an  idea  pays  us  two  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
how*  much  is  it  worth?  Wouldn’t  it  be  good  judg¬ 
ment  to  take  precaution  that  we  should  not  lose  it? 
Most  of  us  are  flagrantly*  wasteful  with  our  ideas. 


We  read  and  study.  We  attend  lectures.  We  go  on 
club  conventions.  We  meet*  interesting  people  with 
interesting  ideas.  We  meditate.  And,  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  we  may  have  forty*  really  good  ideas. 
But,  if  we  do  nothing  about  them,  at  the  end  of  the 
year  we  may  remember*  ten.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  we  remember  none  at  all. 

But  even  they  by  themselves  are  of  no  value’ 
to  us,  as  ideas  are  not  automatic  and  if  we  have  no 
system  of  processing  and  classifying*®  and  using 
them  they  are  useless.  Even  if  we  write  them  down 
and  do  nothing  about  them  afterwards,  the  result** 
is  the  same;  so  that  in  our  career  of  living  we 
usually  reach  a  plateau  very  early  in  life  from** 
which  we  never  rise  substantially. 

Few  habits  can  be  of  more  value  than  the  habit 
of  preserving  and'*  developing  and  using  our  ideas. 
The  following  steps  may  serve  as  a  starting  point 
in  the  development**  of  this  habit. 

Get  into  the  habit  of  always  carrying  with  you 
some  sort  of  notebook.  Many  of  the  most**  impor¬ 
tant  lessons  we  learn  come  in  everyday  life  while 
we  are  doing  our  everyday  jobs. 

At  some**  convenient  time  when  you  can  be  un¬ 
disturbed  and  by  yourself,  sort  over  your  ideas 
that  you  have  noted  down  during**  the  previous 
week  or  month.  Some  of  them  you  may  want  to 
discard,  others  you  will  want  to  think  about  and 
explore**  all  their  possibilities.  Put  some  clothing 
and  decorations  on  the  idea  and  dress  it  up  so  it** 
will  be  attractive.  You  may  want  to  memorize  it, 
then  classify  it  and  write  it  down  in  full  dress  in 
your*®  permanent  idea  book. 

Some  of  the  greatest  ideas  in  the  world  have 
come  to  people  as  a  mere  suggestion,**  and  the 
thought  has  been  expanded  and  developed.  Edison 
just  didn’t  have  an  idea  to  make  a  million**-candle 
power  searchlight  that  would  shoot  its  beam  for 
miles.  His  idea  was  just  a  spark  to  begin  with. 
Archimedes**  got  the  water  displacement  idea  for 
measuring  the  volume  of  an  irregular  object  while** 
he  was  in  the  bathtub. 


Of  course,  we  do  not  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  our  ideas  all  at  once,  and,  just  so,**  our  per¬ 
sonal  power  grows  gradually.  Some  people  lose 
heart  when  they  fail.  What  a  foolish  thing,  when 
one  realizes**  that  everyone  develops  slowly!  We 
never  can  accomplish  what  we  like.  If  we  learn 
a  little  from  each**  try,  develop  a  flghting  heart, 
and  an  untiring  effort  over  a  long  period,  we  are 
on  the  path  to”  success. 

It  is  like  saving  money.  What  we  save  this 
week  isn’t  very  important,  but,  if  we  follow  the 
planned**  course  on  our  flnancial  compass,  the  re¬ 
sult  cannot  be  denied.  Write  down  and  preserve 
your  ideas.  Try  phrasing*®  thoughts  in  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  or  more  forceful  way  than  you  have  ever  done 
before.  Take  some  of  the  writings  of  men**  who 
say  things  effectively.  See  how  they  stir  you  and 
get  action  from  you  in  the  desired  direction.  Be¬ 
come**  acquainted  and  familiar  with  the  speech 
of  forceful  men.  It  has  been  said  that  next  only  to 
him  who  first  voices  a**  great  truth  is  he  who 
quotes  it. 

Ideas  cannot  be  kept  in  cold  storage.  Ideas  must 
be  kept  warm  if  they  are**  to  be  preserved.  Re¬ 
member  the  great  differences  in  men,  and  that  the 
forgotten  man  is  the  man  who  forgets**  himself. 
(701) 
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“The  idea,  madam,  is  to  put  your  money  in  the 
bank  and  then  write  checks — not  vice  versa  I” 


By  Wits  and  Wags 


RAFFIC  COP:  You’ll  have  to  report  at  the 
police  station,  madam.  You  were  driving  fifty 
miles  an  hour  in  town. 

Fair  Motorist:  But  the  man  we  bought  the  car 
from  said  we  could  go  as  fast  as  we  wanted  to 
after  the  first  1,000  miles  and  you  see  the  speedom¬ 
eter  shows  twelve  hundred. 

•  •  • 

A  LITTLE  BOY  wants  to  know  why  vitamins 
were  put  in  cod  liver  oil  and  spinach  instead  of 
cake  and  candy. 

•  •  • 

“CAN  you  type?” 

“Well  I  use  the  Columbus  system.” 

■  “What’s  that?” 

“I  discover  a  key,  then  land  on  it.” 

•  •  • 

FIRST  BOARDER:  We  must  have  a  new  dish¬ 
washer  in  the  kitchen. 

Second  Boarder:  What  makes  you  think  that, 
Sherlock  ? 

First  Boarder:  Because  the  fingerprints  on  the 
dishes  are  different. 

•  •  • 

“DO  YOU  HAVE  hot  and  cold  water  in  this  ho¬ 

tel?”  inquired  a  visitor. 

“Yes,  hot  in  the  summer  and  cold  in  the  winter,” 
the  clerk  informed  her. 

•  •  • 

CUSTOMER:  Do  you  give  a  guaranty  with  this 
hair  restorer? 

Barber:  Guaranty,  sir!  Why,  we  give  a  comb. 

•  •  • 

TEN-YEAR-OLD  TOMMY  greeted  his  sister’s 
boy  friend  enthusiastically. 

“That  mouth  organ  you  gave  me  for  my  birthday 
is  easily  the  best  present  I’ve  ever  had.” 

“I’m  glad  you  like  it.” 

“Yes — mother  gives  me  a  quarter  a  week  not 
to  play  it.” 


“Build  Shorthand  Vocabulary 
Along  with  Speed” 

(Continued  from  page  289) 

One  other  corollary  of  previewing  is  worth 
mentioning;  dictation  matter  that  contains 
few  new  words  will  obviously  not  help  the 
student  build  his  vocabulary;  so,  the  teacher 
who  finds  few  words  worth  previewing  knows 
that  the  dictation  matter  is  not  worth  spend¬ 
ing  much  time  on. 

Other  Vocabulary-Building  Materials 

I  have  discussed  only  one  kind  of  dictation 
material  for  the  training  of  stenographers — 
the  business  letter.  I  feel  that  the  principal 
dictation  to  future  stenographers  should  be 
on  business  letters. 

I  formerly  dictated  articles  and  editorials 
to  my  shorthand  students,  because  I  felt  that 
the  inspirational  or  informational  value  of 
those  materials  would  either  interest  the  stu¬ 
dents  or  help  them.  I  found  out,  however, 
mainly  from  my  night-school  teaching  ex¬ 
perience,  that  the  students  pay  too  high  a  price 
for  the  inspiration  or  information  they  obtain 
from  such  dictated  articles. 

The  students  do  benefits,  however,  from 
reading  articles  and  editorials  written  in 
shorthand  and  from  practicing  the  outlines 
that  are  new  to  them;  and  in  this  manner 
they  can  further  enlarge  their  shorthand 
vocabularies  without  hindering  their  speed 
building.  The  reading,  then  practicing,  plan 
enables  the  teacher  to  concentrate  on  business- 
letter  material  in  his  dictation  and  to  encour¬ 
age  the  students  to  supplement  their  dictation 
with  the  type  of  reading  that  will  maintain 
their  interest  at  a  high  level  because  of  the 
content  value. 

A  word  should  be  said,  also,  about  the  best 
kind  of  vocabulary-building  dictation  material 
for  training  those  students  who  have  acquired 
a  stenographic  speed  of  100  to  200  words  a 
minute  and  who  wish  to  become  reporters. 
For  them,  the  speeches  of  the  members  of 
Congress  have  been  found  to  be  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  material  for  this  purpose.  Such  ma¬ 
terial  deals  with  matters  of  current  interest 
and  contains  precisely  the  vocabulary  that  re¬ 
porters  may  expect  to  record. 

Next  Alonth:  Commandment  No.  6  ex¬ 
plains  "‘The  Pyramid  Plan." 
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The  Champ  is  the  name  of  the  new  alumi- 
num  desk  tray.  It  is  streamlined,  smooth 
as  velvet,  and  exceptionally  strong,  they  say. 
The  baked  enamel  finish  and  graceful  designing 
will  appeal.  There  are  two  openings  for  use  on 
single  or  double  desk  trays.  There  is  a  2y2- 
inch  depth,  which  affords  maximum  capacity. 
The  exclusive  dome  feature  prevents  scratching 
desk  or  table,  and  sturdy  aluminum  posts  serve 
for  stacking  into  tiers. 


The  new  automatic  Tel-E-Dex  with  the 
pop-up  pencil  holder,  finger-tip  control  is 
made  in  six  decorative  colors  for  the  modern 
office.  This  index  pad  is  efficient,  convenient, 
handsome,  and  economical. 


Salsbury  Handy-Roll  Deskit  combines 
three,  handy  rolls  and  moistener.  Rolls  1 
and  3  are  standard  “stampac”  postage-stamp 
holders;  roll  2  is  the  narrow-width  Airmail 
handy-roll.  These  are  also  available  as  individu¬ 
ally  packaged  dispensers  in  an  attractive  trans¬ 
parent  plastic  box.  The  Salscor  Company  an¬ 
nounces  this  combination  as  selling  at  $1.95. 


The  Slid-o-matic  index  file  is  designed  for 
the  busy  or  crowded  desk  as  a  space  saver. 
It  opens  with  a  flip  of  the  finger;  the  top  opens 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  roll-top  desk.  It  is 
made  of  cold  rolled  steel,  electrically  welded 
throughout.  I'he  cover  is  made  of  a  nonferrous 
metal.  Baked  on  finishes  in  olive  green,  office 
grey,  walnut  grain,  and  mahogany  grain.  The 
files  are  12  inches  deep  outside  and  are  equipped 
with  rubber  bumpers  to  prevent  scratching  and 
slipping. 


Type-Liter  is  the  new  practical  and  ef¬ 
ficient  fluorescent  typewriter  lamp,  adapt¬ 
able  for  all  standard  typewriters,  portables,  and 
adding  machines.  The  light  is  adjustable  di¬ 
rectly  over  the  machine  and  supplies  soft  fluores¬ 
cent  rays  and  eliminates  harsh  glare.  The  shade 
is  made  of  Lumarith  Plastic  in  two  colors,  ma¬ 
hogany  and  walnut,  for  color  harmony  in  the 
office.  The  light  can  be  mounted  on  any  type¬ 
writer;  has  all  chrome  fittings;  easy  swivel  ad¬ 
justments. 


Under  the  trade  name  of  Sort-O-File,  the 
Associated  Industrial  Designers  have  de¬ 
signed  a  desk-model  sorter.  The  division  tabs 
are  made  of  very  thin  aluminum-alloy  of  just 
sufficient  hardness  to  stand  heavy-duty  work  and 
to  overcome  the  breakdown  that  attends  other 
materials.  The  tabls  are  lOj^  inches  long,  thus 
accommodating  the  great  majority  of  office 
forms.  The  index  labels  are  double-faced,  and 
the  device  may  be  operated  from  either  side  of 
the  tabs. 

At  the  left  ,the  tabs  are  indexed  with  a  31- 
division  alphabetic  index;  and  at  the  right,  they 
are  indexed  wfith  consecutive  numerals  from  1 
to  31,  for  the  days  of  the  month.  On -the  de- 
verse,  12  tabs  are  designated  for  the  months 
of  he  years  and  29  are  numbered  by  fives  from 
5  to  95,  so  that  sorting  by  any  hundreds  of 
thousands  may  be  made. 

The  base  consists  of  micarda  strips  mounted 
on  semihard  sheet  aluminum  and  the  whole  is 
supported  on  six  cup-type  rubber  feet. 


A.  A.  Bowie  January,  1948 
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270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further  in¬ 
formation  about  the  products  circled  below: 

23,  24  25,  26,  27,  28 

Name  . 

Address  . 
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I  would  also  like  to  know  more  about: 


□  Burroughs’  business  machines . ’...(front  cover) 

□  Gregg  Writer  subscriptions . (page  i) 

□  Esterbrook’s  shorthand  pens  . (piige  >>) 

Q  Adjustable  Typing  Desk  . .  (page  2SS) 

□  Gregg’s  Personal  Typing  . (page  257) 

□  Gregg’s  Principles  of  Bus.  Ed . (back  cover) 

□  Hadley’s  Applied  Bookkeeping  . (back  cover) 
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